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The Outlook. =" 


The Message. 


ce of President Cleveland rings 
» like a plece of artillery, and the main 
jg isdriven home like a ball from a rifled 
40001 re igs no equivocation, no hes- 
soey; h kes boldly at the key point in 
se epemy's works. No one can mistake his 
purpose. One thing he had to 
jo, and he s it with his might. In open- 
-ybealludes to the existence of an alarming 
\inary business situation, involv- 
og the Welfare and prosperity of the nation, 
sd be finds the controlling source of the 
u the silver legislation of 1890. 
silver men hoped by means of that legis- 
stion to raise the price of silver. Time has 
e mistake. ‘The law has operated to 
te silver and derange the business of 
be country, which is bad for capital, but 
specially for labor. One thing only remains 

be done: repeal the law which is the 
source of the trouble. The repeal should be 
nétant and complete. The entire Message 
was admirable. 


\\ 





The Fifty-third Congress. 

The 3d Congress, which met on the 7th 
inextra session, marks the entrance upona 
new era in our national life. The extra ses- 
tion under Lincoln, July 4, 1861, met to deal 
with the problem of rebellion and the means 
necessary to restore the Union. The party 
of freedom which restored the Union has now 
passedcompletely out of control, and the 
Democratic Party has comein. But though 
the old parties are here, the older questions 
ss to the Union and reconstruction have 
passed way. ‘The questions which confront 
Jongress and the American people today are 
fuancial andindustrial; they relate to the 
coinage, the banking system, and the im- 
uense industries of the country. On the 
of silver the sound money men 
em for the hour to have the advantage; 
tut what will bedone with our banking sys- 
tem,no one is wise enough to tell. As to 

dustrial economy, the party in power 
has already determined to substitute a rev- 
nue for a protective tariff. These questions, 
wevitable in making a new departure in gov- 
frament, willtax to the utmost the wis- 
tom and skill of the leaders in the ascendant. 
for thirty-two years they have found it nec- 
essary Only to parry the blows of the other 
fide; they must now give account to the 
American people. If able to pass this severe 
rdeal, they will be wise men indeed. The 
party in opposition always has some advan- 
‘ages; it can ehirk and grumble; the party 
control! must act, and, if it would remain 
‘power, act wisely, or so that its measures 


vill be approved by the sober second thought 
of the people. 


matter 





Lincoln in Edinburgh. 
The name of Abraham Lincoln is destined 
0 endure as that of a great benefactor of hu- 


manity. lie was not only the pilot who 
‘ved & great republic from political ship- 
Wreck ; elevated with his herculean arm a 
‘ace to the rights of manhood. The deeds 
teperformed will bear on his fame to the 
‘atest generations of men. In the republic 
tis Virtues and services have been gratefully 
tecalled by oration and memorial stone; but 
the first monument to his memory outside the 
republic to be erected, Aug. 21, at Calton 
2 Cemetery, in the midst of the city of 
Ldinburgh. 


Wallace Bruce, our consul at 
capital, secured the plot of ground 
‘nd induced our rich men about New York 
© contribute the funds for the monument. 
The artist is Geo. S. Bissell, of Poughkeepsie, 
Whose best work is the statue of Watt, in 
Trinity churchyard, New York. The base of 
hemonunent is of polished red Aberdeen 
granite. The martyr President stands in 
ae ‘ix feet four inches in height. He is 
; the act of emancipating the slaves. With 
— and his left behind him, he holds 

‘* right hand the manuscript of the 
PA dey Proclamation. At the base 
pes om ve in expectant posture, and partially 
“ae Sy the folds of the national flag. 

® statue commemorates Lincoln as the 


the Sc 


Cote! 


siuancipator, The oration was to be given 
. wae, but death in his family will inter- 
With 


this part of the program. 





Religion in Australia. 


= ‘rea Australia equals the United States. 

oa & to the census of 1891, Australasia 

agg 3,075 238 equare miles and a popula- 
0 


trongly Ro 000: ‘This population is 
. mn British ; especially is this true of 
Sete a profession. The sects are all 
e “oi the English planting — the Church 
iy — nd, the Presbyterians, the Method- 
: pe Baptists, the Congregationalists. 

9 toe —— are an exception. Of the 
to the te rotestants, more than half belong 
Credited, ‘urch of England. This church is 
mite With 1,485,066, or 39.1 per cent. of 
itire religious profession of the islands. 


The Presbyterians come next with 493 369 ; 
then the Methodists with 434 375; then the 
Baptists with 87,176; and the Congregation- 
alists with 79,423. The Roman Catholics 
number 801,118; and, what is singular in 
their case, they have declined in numbers 
during the decade. The most aggressive 
body is the Methodist; in all the provinces 
they gain upon the advance of the popula- 
tion. The Baptists, though much smaller, 
imitate them in their aggressive temper and 
methods. Presbyterianism is numerically 
strong in New Zealand; but it is not aggress- 
ive in its methods. ‘‘ Methodism is growing 
more rapidly and steadily than any other re- 
ligious system in Australia,” and promises in 
later years to rival,in influence and social po- 
sition, the Establishment itself. The Wes- 
leyan type, which stands high socially, is 
in the vast majority. 





Sun Spots. 

That there are spots on the sun has passed 
into a proverb. They are never absent from 
that orb, and once in about eleven years they 
appear in unusual numbers. What they are, 
the wisest astronomers have been unable to 
answer save by propounding a variety of the- 
ories, no one of which has been entirely sat- 
isfactory to human reason. Astronomers ac- 
cept the theory that there are cavities in the 
photosphere, and that these are openings to 
a less luminous stratum below. But we must 
be content to leave such considerations in 
the region of theory and concern ourselves 
with observation. On Sunday, Aug. 6, 
Garrett P. Serviss, in his observatory in 
Ithaca,N.Y.,8aw twelve small dark patches on 
the face of the sun and a larger one. On the 
days following, other astronomers through 
the country observed these spots with even 
greater distinctness. Astronomers attach to 
these appearances no special significance; 
they are interesting phenomena — that is all. 
The special point of interest this time is the 
unusual appearance of the spots. The small 
ones are in five groups, and the large one is on 
the right below the equator. They are ob- 
servable to the naked eye as well as with 
the telescope. 





The Order of the Holy Cross. 

There is a curious order in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church—a close imitation of 
Rome— known as the ‘Order of the Holy 
Cross.”> Its members held a ‘ retreat,” or 
summer school, last month,in Westminster, 
Md., which was devoted to the teaching and 
practice of ritualism. They reject the au- 
thority of the Pope, but in nearly all other 
particulars they adhere closely to the Romish 
pattern. In their discourses at the retreat 
they spoke disparagingly and contemptu- 
ously even of Protestantism. A by-stander 
would never have mistrusted he was listening 
to the ministers of a Protestant body. Roman 
Catholic peculiarities were kept constant- 
ly in front. They advocated the introduction 
into their worship of the confessional; they 
taught that extreme unction is one of the 
sacraments of the church; and they defended 
the invocation of saints and angels as a doc- 
trine very full of comfort to believers, who 
yearn for communion with those on the other 
side. Finally, with baptismal regeneration 
they joined the doctrine of the real presence 
in the sacrament of the altar. These papists 
under a Protestant name aspire to capture 
the Roman Catholic Church in America and 
then to become a national church. We fear 
their ambition has outgrown their capacity. 








THE NEGRO. 


REV. A. D. MAYO, M. A. 


AT there is, in sixteen American States, 
a condition that, with more or less em- 
phasis, may be called 


A Race Question, 


will be denied by nobody who understands 
the real state of society in this portion of 
the republic. No people ever emerged upon 
the plateau of the world’s higher civilization 
with a record more striking than the Negro. 
Indeed, for the past fifty years the American 
Negro has been the romantic figure in 
Christendom. Revealed at first to modern 
civilization three hundred years ago, against 
the impenetrable background of African bar- 
barism, as a race of pagan savages, the 
weaker enslaved and sold by the stronger for 
the colonization of a new continent; develop- 
ing through a career of three hundred years 
of the most absolute form of chattel slavery 
— though greatly mitigated in our Southern 
States by the fact that he was the servant of 
a superior class, and, in many ways, enjoyed 
opportunities quite inconsistent with the 
logic of his legal status; during this entire 
period becoming every year a more dangerous 
element in the new Republic; through five 
terrible years the black storm-centre in 8 
conflict for the very existence of the national 
life; the first man in history who was shot 
upwards, as by an explosion of political 
dynamite, from the condition of an emanci- 
pated slave to the fall opportunity of Ameri- 
can citizenship, the foremost position in 
modern life; evolving through the struggle 
of an entire generation from the contraband 
of °61 and the freedman of 65 to the Afro- 
American citizen of today, the inspirer of 
the most original new departure in American 
literature, education, and the administration 
of religion; the one personage that today 
will neither be talked nor voted down; eight 
millions strong and growing, in all ways, 
with such irrepressible vigor that even should 
half the Union “sit down” upon him, it 
would be lifted up like a child laid upon the 
tree-tops of a mighty banyan forest in India 
— who can wonder that, in proportion as the 
people of the South are thoughtful, earnest, 








be impressed, every man in his own way, 
with the awful gravity of the situation? 

These eight millions of new-made citizens 
are a full third of the population of the six- 
teen former slave States, half the population 
of a region as large as Central Europe. They 
have no intention of leaving what is to them, 
in far greater measure than to our immigrant 
European population, their native country. 
On the one hand, the presence of this new 
European population in the North is an in- 
superable bar to any considerable colored 
overflow from the South, while thousands of 
superior white people are drifting northward 
and ‘‘the greater New York” is probably 
today the most populous city of Southern 
white people in the Union. On the other 
hand, outside a portion of the new South- 
west beyond the Mississippi, there has been 
no general response to the loud call from the 
South for reliable immigration from the 
Northern States or Europe. The ablest 
Southern people dismiss without ceremony a 
whole swarm of theories about the Negro 
dying out, going back to Africa, flocking 
northward, or doing anything except staying 
at home, and every year, in his own way, 
putting in a stronger claim for fair play as 
an American citizen with all which belongs 
thereto. 

Two things should be distinctly under- 
stood in the North asa condition of all val- 
uable knowledge of the Negro question: 
First, that the leading mind of the South 
does not mistake when it calls this problem 
‘*a race question ’ — in many respects the 


Most Complicated Social and Civic Puzzle 


ever set for unraveling by any people in any 
age. Second, that the leading mind and 
heart of the South takes no stock in the out- 
rages and abuses by which the white South- 
ern rabble preposes to arrest the upward 
progress of the Negro. Neither does it give 
heed to the ignorant and prejudiced vapor- 
ings of the new Southern litterateur, journal- 
ist and politician, who flatly denies that 
there has been progress at all, and has no 
plan, except by force, to crowd eight millions 
of American citizens down to a perpetual 
peasantry. 

While Quaker Pennsylvania is supporting 
an army of eight thousand men, not armed 
with ** Quaker guns,”’ to resist the pretension 
of the workmen to supplant the capitalist and 
reverse the industrial machine, and the 
United States of America alone can protect 
society in two new States of the Northwest, 
we need not be surprised that the superior 
class of the South, not yet out of the financial 
and industrial wreck of the civil war, with 
the uprising of its own *‘ third estate’’ on its 
hands, should not be able to suppress border 
lynch law in a country of vast extent, sparse- 
ly populated, without vagrant laws, tramped 
over by multitudes of human brutes — by the 
necessities of the case unable to administer 
that swift and discriminating application of 
public justice without which private venge- 
ance is inevitable. 

No good and thoughtful Southern man ex- 
pects tbat a continued suppression of the suf- 
frage can bea cure for anything. We wish 
that New England, the only portion of the 
country that has had the courage to attach 
an educational condition to the suffrage, had 
given her hand of congratulation rather than 
doubled her fist at Mississippi — the most in- 
telligent Southern State—in her new de- 
parture on the same line. In short, it is no 
way out of the Negro question to deny or dis- 
parage the tremendous significance, not only 
to the South, but to the Republic, of what 
the wisest home observers rightly call a great 
race problem. 

The problem is this: Is it possible that a 
people of another race — a race that, first in 
history, only twenty-five years ago, was in- 
vited by any civilized nation, under anything 
like similar circumstances, after emancipa- 
tion through a mighty civil war, to the op- 
portunity and obligation of full American 
citizenship — is it possible that such a people 
can, in reasonable time, by the operation of 
the characteristic religious, educational, in- 
dustrial, social and civic forces at work in 
American society, be brought into such 
peaceful and progressive relations to the 
white population of the country that its fut- 
ure will only raise the same question that 
confronts every Christian commonwealth in 
dealing with its ** less-favored” class? It is 
no more a question whether you can make an 
Anglo-Saxon American out of a plantation 
Negro than whether you can make one out of 
an Irish peasant, a member of the Italian laz- 
zaroni, a French pécheur, an Indian, or a 
Dominion Kanuck, or anybody outside of that 
peculiar ‘* mixing the babies up”’ that, out of 
the best half-dozep elements of northern Eu- 
rope, has constructed the ablest executive 
man of the modern world. American society 
will always retain its Anglo-Saxon centre; 
but around the hub will revolve the spokes, 
the felloes, the tire, made up of ‘‘all sorts 
and conditions of men.” The question is 
simply: Canthe Negro be made, in rea- 
sonable time, not by the South alone, but by 
the wise co-operation of the whole American 
people, a valuable element in our composite 
American society? As the years go on, de- 
veloping his own superiorities, like every 
permanent addition to American life, ever 
enlarging the area of our cosmopolitan civil- 
ization, and demonstrating, finally, the bot- 
tom fact of human society —that-the Chris- 
tian religion, as preached and lived by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, is the only agency ‘‘ known 
under heaven whereby man can be saved,” in 
this world, from these awful repulsions of 
race, caste, creed, selfishness in every form, 
and bound together in that well-ordered unity 
which makes a true republic the first realiza- 
tion of ** God’s kingdom come and God’s will 
done on earth as in heaven.” 

For our part, we have no more doubt of 
the possibility of this beneficent outcome 
than of the existence of God or the Divine 





ae 


mism, whether on so-called scientific, polit- 
ical ogreligious grounds, to us, after twelve 
years pf carefu) and impartial observation of 
South¢n life, appears simply to have but 
one logical outcome in blank atheism or a 
new paganism shorn of all the picturesque 
and dejout elements of any genuine heathen- 
ism, agcient or modern. 

Neit}er have we any question that it is per- 
fectly ible, ‘‘ as easy as preaching,” to so 
muddléthe situation and be-devil ourselves 
that thp American race problem can only be 
wrouglt out by another civil war whose hor- 
rors wij cast into the shade the frightful ex- 
periengs of a past generation. Any man or 
body of mca who propose to keep eight mill- 
ions of American citizens in a state of per- 
petual jemi-slavery, or even in the condition 
of an imitation European peasantry of a 
cent ago, may as well be saving their 
money to buy powder and ball; for only 
through another Red Sea and another forty 
years h the wilderness will the survivors of 
that stuggle be found on the other side of 
that Jordan. But the real danger of the sit- 
uation is not in this new Bourbonism which, 
unlike the old, has already “ forgotten” a 
great deal, and will ‘“‘learn” more than it 
has forgotten ; it is rather in the blundering, 
blurreal and angular vision of great masses 
of people, at least with the average good in- 
tentions of the average respectable American. 
Schiller says: ** Against stupidity even the 
gods are powerless.”’ Our God ** moves in a 
mysterious way ;”’ but there is a divine meth- 
od at the heart of God’s providence. The 
indispensable condition of success in all ef- 
forts to convert men and uplift society is 
accurate knowledge of the present condition 
of affairs; and without that knowledge it is 
as impossible to handle a complex problem 
like the American race question as to cure a 
school-boy of the colic by firing at him the 
contents of a wholesale drug store, propelled 
by the conflicting theories of the entire med- 
ical fraternity. 


The Real Difficulty 


seems to be, that so much is honestly and 
energetically being done for the Negro, both 
North and South, on plans constructed of 
partial truths, pieced out by obstinate theo- 
ries. A radical weakness of the Northern 
religious crusade — with all its mistakes one 
of the grandest manifestations of Christian 
philanthropy and patriotism —is the uncon- 
scious idealizing of the actual Negro, as he 
now is, with a strange ignoring of his past, 
and an almost incredible indifference to the 
laws of heredity and the influence of envi- 
ronmen: in the development of a race. When 
we lo~)at the brief history of this people 
during the three hundred years it has been 
under the observation of Christendom, we 
are amazed that the naked pagan Negro sav- 
age, often of a hundred years ago, should 
have been developed even into the av- 
erage, to say nothing of the superior, col- 
ored man and woman of the present. But 
to jump from that conclusion to the quite 
different idea that our eight millions of Afro- 
American citizens are in any such condition 
of aptitude to comprehend or perform the 
full obligation of American citizenship as 
even our unlettered native white population, 
or the better element from abroad, is a jump 
into the dark. 

While the institution of slavery, in several 
ways, was a very forcing-house of civiliza- 
tion, removing the pagan savage from his 
African environment to the most intimate re- 
lationship with the superior class of fifteen 
States during their years of evolution from 
colonial dependence to republican national- 
ity; while he there learned, as a people, the 
three fundamental lessons of modern civiliza- 
tion — the art of steady work, and the lan- 
guage and religion of the foremost Christian 
country ; and while the better sort were won- 
derfully instructed by contact with the 
Christian people of the South in the 
home and the church; yet all this was 
the education of a precocious child and 
bound up with conditions that almost 
forbade the growth of self-respecting 
and self-directing manhood and womanhood. 
As far as actual suffering is concerned, every 
European people, in its thousand years’ 
struggle out of the woods, has undergone the 
horrors of sword, pestilence and famine and 
the darker sorrows of oppressed humanity 
incredibly beyond the experience of the 
Negro in America. But while the European 
races have gradually attained freedom and 
responsible citizenship at the end of a strug- 
gle protracted through generations, the 
Negro had all things given him at once, and 
is now compelled to go through his long day 
of preparation to realize in life rights and 
opportunities written out in constitucion and 
law, but still, for the mass of the race, a 
half-century ahead of his present capacity. 
Any machinery of religious,educational,social 
and civic development, however inspired by 
philanthropy, floated by money and worked 
in the spirit of sacrifice, will fail just in pro- 
portion as this central fact of his history and 
previous training is ignored. And this is the 
one thing the Northern people need to know, 
and which the wisest and best man, or the 
most loving woman, cannot know except 
through actual observation of the whole of 
Southern society and a genuine sympathy 
with the Southern people who, in the long 
run, have been the only class that has re- 
ceived permanent injury from the institution 
of slavery. 

On the other hand, the average Southern 
right-minded man needs not only an acquaint- 
ance with, but sympathy and appreciation 
for, the splendid civilization of the North to 
realize the capabilities of the Negro for good 
citizenship, to appreciate his progress and 
account for his failures of the past genera- 
tion, and to rise above the provincialism of 
race prejudice that now separates our Amer- 
ican South from the remainder of Christen- 
dom. The Southern man or woman knows a 








and forecasting for a near future, they should | Providence; and this whole screed of pessi-| multitude of things about the Negro tnat 


should be known by everybody at the North. 
But the one thing without which all real 
knowledge of a man or a race goes awry, 
the idea involved in the golden rule of crit- 
icism of Coleridge — that the appreciation of 
the merits of a man or a book alone qualifies 
for the right understanding of defects — this 
one valuable thing the Christian North can 
teach the Christian South. That wisdom, 
united to the large experience and marvelous 
tact of the Southern people in dealing with 
the practical life of the Negro, will wonder- 
fully encourage the heart and enlarge the 
vision of this people, on whom, after all, is 
cast the direct responsibility of working at 
this problem. 

Perhaps the largest wisdom in this com- 
plicated experiment is found in a small class, 
influential far beyond its numbers, of admir- 
able Southern people. In general, the best 
friend of the Negro at home is the old slave- 
holding class, which, so far, has done more for 
his education and is in much closer sympathy 
with his aspiration than the vast majority of 
the non-slaveholders. Indeed, the present 
uprising of the ‘‘ third estate’? has not yet 
revealed any practical sympathy for the 
Negro; and, unless it can secure a better 
leadership, its success will involve a present 
danger, though its outcome can hardly fail 
to be favorable. The more one knows of 
Southern society, the less attention he pays 
to the assertion that the Southern white man 
alone can work out the race problem. The 
sum is too big and the boy is too small. 
Only the united wisdom, love and conse- 
crated energy of the whole American people, 
working under the observation and with the 
sympathy of Christendom, through more 
than one generation, can solve this, 


The Final Problem of Humanity 


—how men of all races can be trained to 
‘““work together for good” in a government 
‘Sof the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” in this and every land. 

The Negro himself is at the *“* buttend ” of 
this heavy log, and his future depends three- 
fourths upon himself, the remainder on 
what can be done for him, and, finally, on 
that awful and glorious Providence that has 
led him out of ‘the dark country ” up into 
the blinding light of his present estate. The 
Negro who is doing the most for his race to- 
day, is probably the industrious, well-mean- 
ing, only partially-informed man or woman, 
slowly learning a better way of work, a more 
comfortable and civilized style of living, how 
to use the money he has to bring up his chil- 
dren through their enlarged opportunity 
without losing the virtues of the fathers, so 
engrossed in the common round of his com- 
mon life that he doesn’t worry much over his 
political status and cares nothing for “ social 
equality.” For only when a majority ora 
powerful minority of this people can stand 
up of themselves, strong in the common 
virtues, ability and success of American life, 
will his political rights and social recognition 
outside the region of oratory and useless leg- 
islation be anything but the foot-ball of par- 
ties and the contempt of ** the upper ten.” 

Next to this class, its providential leaders, 
is the increasing body of superior men and 
women, educated and awakened to the con- 
viction that, today, no large class of young 
people in the world has such a providential 
opportunity for the noblest service to human- 
ity as themselves, called to the higher leader- 
ship of a nation within a nation, twice as nu- 
merous as the Irish, three times the number 
of the whole American people in 1776, des- 
tined perhaps to a population as great as the 
entire Union of today. We rejoice to say 
that this admirable class is growing, day by 
day. When Mr. Page asks, ‘‘ Where are 
the superior men and women, the fruit of a 
whole generation of freedom?” we can 
point to men like Washington and Price, the 
Montgomerys, Crager and Bruce, Lynch and 
Douglass, and scores of devoted men of less- 
er reputation but equal consecration ; to Miss 
Briggs, Miss Moten, and other ** noble women 
not a few’ who are proving their right to 
lead their people. They are the best inter- 
preters of the heart of the race problem to 
the larger half of the American people, and 
are making for themselves a place is Ameri- 
can history, with a greatness and goodness 
all their own. 

Perhaps the most mischievous and mislead- 
ing of any class in this matter is a consider- 
able body of colored young men whose natu- 
ral brightness has been stimulated by an in- 
struction which is not education, and who, 
without consecration of heart, or philosophic 
grasp of mind, or any real understanding of 
American society, are sounding abroad the 
cry for adozen things impossible under the 
present condition of affairs. The perilous 
opportunities of American journalism give a 
prominence to this crowd far beyond its abil- 
ity for good or its disposition to seek any- 
thing but its own personal advancement with 
public notoriety. 

As fast as we can get through these differ- 
ent strata of misconception of the Negro in 
his past and present estate, and prayerfully 
and studiously apply ourselves to finding out 
just the manner of man he is — what he has 
already done, and what is the next best thing 
he can do — and then adjust our own philan- 
thropy to the facts of the case, we may have 
‘*a comfortable assurance” of a growing 
success. When Abraham Lincoln was in- 
formed by a deputation of clergymen that 
‘* they were praying God to manifest Him- 
self on their side of the great war,” the wise 
and devout President replied: ‘‘ And I, gen- 
tlemen, am trying hard to get on God's side 
of this matter, for I know then we shall come 
out right.” 

The final result of my observation and ex- 
perience in a ministry of education in the 
South now these dozen years, is that, every- 
where I go, I find the best people of every 
class and race, every creed and occupation, 
all parties, men and women, youth and eld- 





ers, trying a little harder than ever before to 


** get on God's side” of this race question, 
which lies at the heart of republican society 
and progressive Christianity. And, thus see- 
ing, I ‘‘thank God and take courage,” and 
with more heart and hope every year go 
about my own little section of this prodig- 
ious and providential work. 








THREE WATCHWORDS FROM WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


OZORA 8. DAVIS. 


E had come from the brilliant day and 
the thronged streets into the subdued 
lights and the sacred silences of Westminster 
Abbey. The last amen from the afternoon 
service had died away among the dim aisles, 
and we were strolling reverently along the 
nave. The hush of the Abbey enclosure, the 
majestic rise of pillars and arches, the bis- 
toric associations of this resting-place for En- 
gland’s dead, are thrilling and ennobling. 
But it is not my purpose to speak of these. 
In the south aisle there is a marble tablet on 
the wall, bearing in bas-relief the faces of 
two men and a scene in an English church- 
yard; and on this tablet are three sentences 
which, as I looked at the tablet and read the 
words, seemed to give three watchwords 
worthy of careful thought. The tablet is that 
which commemorates the life and work of John 
and Charles Wesley ; the sentences are familiar, 
no doubt, but to me were presented in a new 
light as I read them today in the ancient 
Abbey. 
“ The best of all is, God is with us.” This 
sentence stands cut in the marble beneath 
the faces of the brothers. God with us! 
That is a very fundamental and a very pre- 
cious watchword. No man alone is sufficient 
for the great work of reform and helpfulness 
to which, especially in these days, every 
Christian is called. Here in East London, 
where the forces of sin and selfishness are 
rampant, and where even the strongest en- 
deavor seems but tbe raindrop against the 
ocean for sweetening the bitter waters, the 
futility of self-dependence is evident enough. 
God with us for self-purification; God with 
us for home missions; God with us for our 
work among the heathen! But if the need is 
so great, the assurance of the presence of 
God with the devoted worker is even greater. 
It is commonly said that one with God isa 
majority. Wesley was not alone when he 
preached from his father’s tombstone in the 
little village churchyard; Dr. Barnardo has 
not been alone during the time that his work 
for outcast, homeless children has grown 
from one to five hundred helpers; the hum- 
blest Christian is not alone as he struggles 
upward into purer life and holier purpose 
each day. And somehow there came a genu- 
ine word of cheer to me from the sentence on 
the tablet in my own personal life. Indeed, 
it is the best of all other thoughts, this know)- 
edge that God is with us; and in one of the 
sweetest names given to our Lord was the 
same idea involved, Immanuel — *‘ God with 
us.” The magnificent stanza of Whittier 
came back to me: — 


‘* But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 
And faith hath still ite Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.’’ 

“ Tlook upon all the world as my parish.” 
These words are placed beneath the scene in 
the churchyard. Catholicity of thought and 
action! We need a watchword like this in 
times when party and sect are holding their 
cruel sway sometimes so strongly against the 
spirit of a broader and truer spiritual endeay- 
or. The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man are coming to be pregnant terms 
in preaching nowadays, but they have not 
yet been half realized in action. The first 
step was to realize that if consecrated walls 
were closed to the appeal of truth, the spoken 
truth could then be made to consecrate the 
blue stretches of an English sky and the green 
mounds of an English churchyard; we must 
complete the work by a heart enlargement, 
an expansion of sympathy which will say, 
not ‘** America,” or ‘* Methodism,’’ but the 
“world” and ‘‘my brethren.’’ Tenacity for 
old truth is not at all inconsistent with the 
larger view and the fairer mind. Half the 
prejudice of the secularist against the Gospel 
would be hewn down if he might see that we 
realized in life and in discussion the ‘' sweet 
reasonableness’ and the catholic temper of 
our Master. With a world parish and a 
world-Gospel, as individual believers we need 
the loving, far-sighted spirit to apply our 
Gospel in our parish as Jesus did. We shall 
hardly be able to exhaust this watchword in 
a life-time. 

‘6 God buries His workmen, but carries on His 
work.” On the beveled lower edge of the 
tablet one can read these words. God’s com- 
pletion of our work! There are help and 
cheer in this watchword. How the captive 
maid in the home of Naaman illustrates this! 
She spoke with brave confidence to her mis- 
tress, and then, under God’s help, high of- 
ficers, the king, the prophet and Jehovah 
completed the work which she began. So 
with us; if, depending upon God, in a catho- 
lic, loving spirit we seek todo our work, the 
results are in His hands. There is no such 
thing as failure to Christian activity. Itisa 
law of the physical world that by the force 
of gravity a ball thrown into the air sways 
the stars; it isa law of the spiritual world, 
through the law of love, that a good deed 
done in the name of the Christ draws into 
co-operation with it the powers of heaven. 
Thus we become co-workers with God. Our 
Father gives us the privilege of beginning; 
and then when the hands are weary and the 
voice feeble, He completes the work in His 
own good time. 

The shadows were deepening in the ancient 
Abbey, and we passed out again into the fret 
of London streets. But the three watch- 


words seemed to ring in my mind like the 
note of a silver bell ugh all the home- 
ward journey. 
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Miscellancous. 


DISTURBING VOICES. 


Thovgh tbe voices speak no word, 
They are more disunctiy heard 
Tban the noises in the street, 
Than the talk where people meet ; 
For the voices pierce the soul, 
And they break through all control, 
Stealing off tre thoughts of men 
From the shop, the loom, the pen, 
From the hot and dusty town. 
Then they bear them far away 
To the breezy beach and down, 
For this is what they say, — 


Come, come, come 
Where the heather and ling are in bloom, 
Where the white waves sing, 
And the harebelis ring, 
And where there is ample room! 
Come into the larger place 
And have what you will of space — 
The wide, wice sea, 
And the flower-strewn lea, 
The miles of moorland, 
Broad common, free shoreland — 
Where every one has the right 
To all masical sounds, and the sight 
O! the corn that is goidsn brown, 
And the green, green grass on the down, 
Where j>y and repose make your daty, 
And the world is for you, in its beauty. 
The brecz 3s will kiss your face, 
Tae fl »wers weave your crown of grace. 
C .me, come, come! 


Though they speak not any word, 
Y +t the voices are well heard 

By the tired and by the poor 

Of the city, to whose door 

Comes the heavy laden air 

And the hot sun to declare 

‘That the summer means again 
Faintuess, fever, sickness, pain, 
Sultry heat, and scorching beams, 
N ot the summer of their dreams. 


But the voices reach the hearts 
That are kind, and love imparts 
A new meaning to the word 
Of tbe poor remembering Lord 
‘To His people; and they take 
To themse.ves, as for Christ s sake, 
Those for whom the Saviour cares. 
Is there any one but shares 
In the sweets of summer now? 
Little children and old men 
Are awhile made glad again. 
For the Master shows us how 
We should care for one ano ‘ber, 
And each one should help his brother, 
Until rich and poor together 
Can rej vice in 8: mmer weather; 
And tbe lives that once were dim 
Brightly shine for love of Him. 
— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Oh’ristian 


Worid (London). 








AN ANOMALOUS SITUATION. 


REV. A B LKONARD, D. D 


HAT we are confronted with an 
anomalous condition concerning 
the liquor traffic, few will question. 
By common consent this traffic i3 a 
moral outlaw, while at the same time 
it enjoys legal protection. Even the 
liquor-dealers themselves do not at- 
tempt to defend their business upon 
the ground of merit. The best they 
can say for it is that it has existed a 
long time, and that it cannot be abol- 
ished. People must have a stimulant, 
and the only thing that can be done is 
to throw around the traflic euch re- 
straints and limitations as will prevent 
too great excess and demoralization. 
They do not ask that they shall have 
the right of way under the law of de- 
mand and supply that regulates all 
legitimate linee of business. They say 
frankly, ‘‘ You can trust dealers ia dry 
goods, groceries, boots and shoes; but 
you cannot trust us. We must be 
hedged about with epecial laws, so 
that we may not too greatly devastate 
society.” 

Legislatures recogniz? the danger- 
ous and destructive influences of the 
liquor business, and vainly seek to 
justify license laws upon the ground 
that they place limitations upon it, 
and so render it less harmful to society 
than it would otherwise be. Political 
parties, though seeking the support of 
the liquor dealers and bowing to their 
behests, do not dare to openly deciare 
that, if entrusted with powe-, they 
will so legislate as to promote the in- 
terests of this trade. That they do it 
all intelligent people know, but it is 
always done under false pretences. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States denies to this trsffic the right 
of protection under the common law 
by saying: ‘There is no inherent 
right in acitiz2n to sell intoxicating 
liquors by retail. It is not a privilege 
of a citizen of a S:sate ora citizen of 
the United States. ... By the gener- 
al concurrence of opinion of every 
civilized and Christian community 
there are few sources of crime and 
misery in society equal to the dram- 
shop where intoxicating liquors in 
small quantities, to be drunk at the 
time, are sold indiscriminately to all 
parties offering. ... The great prin- 
ciple of common law, which is equally 
the teaching of Christian morality, is 
to so use one’s liberty as not to injure 
others.” 

Turning to the churches, there is 
practically but one voice concerning 
the liquor traffic and license laws, and 
that ia one of 


Ungalified Condemnation. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church leads 
all the churches in repeated and em- 
phatic denunciations of the traffic and 
all laws and political parties that in- 
dorse it. After re-afficming previous 
deliverances on this question, the re- 
cent General Conference advanced be- 
yond any position heretofore taken. 
In the report adopted we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘No member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church can consistently 
contribute by voice, vote or influence 
to the perpetuation and protection of 
that traffic.’ ‘License laws are the 
liquor traffi-’s strongest bulwark of 
defense; they are wrong in principle 
and impotent for good. We are unal- 
terably opposed to the enactment of 
laws that propose by license, taxing or 
other wise to regulate the drink traffic, 
because they provide for its continu- 
ance and afford no protection against 
its ravages. We will accept no com- 
promise, but demand the unconditional 
surrender of rebeliious business.” 
‘*We insist that the United S:ates 
government and the various Siate 
governments, in tolerating the liquor 
traffic for a money consideration, are 
guilty of a wicked complicity with a 
business whose awful work of destruc- 
tion brands it as alike an enemy to 
God and man.” ‘ No political party 


has a right to expect, nor ought it to 
receive, the support of Christian men 
so long as it stands committed to the 
license policy or refuses to put itself 
on record in an attitude of open hostil- 
ity to the saloon.”’ 

The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church was in session at Port- 
land, Oregon,duriog a part of the time 
that the General Conference was in ses- 
sion at Omaha. There must have bren 
a sympathetic cord vibrating between 
these two bodies on this question, as 
on one point at least their language is 
almost identical. The permanent 
committee on temperance reporting to 
the General Assembly says: ‘* No po- 
litical party has a right to expect the 
support of Christian men so long as 
that party stands committed to a li- 
cense policy, or refuses to put itself 
on record against the saloon.” The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
says: ‘* Nothing short of constitu- 
tional and statutory prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcohol- 
ic beverages by the United States 
and the several States will be satis- 
factory.” The United Presbyterian 
Church aflirms that ‘‘ Any form of 
license or taxation of the liquor traffic 
is unecriptural in principle and con- 
trary to good government. The 
time has come when Christian people 
should cease to be indifferent and unite 
their efforts regardless of previous 
party afli iations for its entire suppres- 
sion.” 

The Baptists proclaim: ‘* We oppose 
license for this treffic in any or all its 
forms through which men buy the 
right to destroy buman hope and hap- 
piness and blight human gouls as an 
offense against public morals and a 
sin against God.’ The Lutheran, a 
very conservative church, says: ‘* We 
urge those who comprise the church 
which we represent to endeavor to 
secure in every State the absolute pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors as beverages.” 
The Reformed Church calls for ‘its 
speedy extermination.” The Reformed 
Episcopal Church declares it is ‘‘an 
unmixed evil, and as such should not 
be regulated, but destroyed.” The 
United Brethren say: ‘* We believe 
total prohibition to be the Divine law 
of duty for the State.” 

The Roman Catholic and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Churches are the 
only religious bodies of any impor- 
tance that have not in the most solemn 
manner declared for the extermination 
of the drink traffic 

Notwithstanding the fact that these 
declarations have gone forth against 
license laws and in favor of prohibi- 
tion, and that the drink traffic is 


Morally Outlawed, 


it remains true that the rank and file 
of the membership of the churches 
making theze deliverances are still sup- 
porting and upholding what their re- 
spective denominations have so em- 
phatically condemned. By their polit- 
ical associations and their ballots they 
approve the license system, which is 
** the liquor traflic’s strongest bulwark 
of defense.”” Many church members 
seem to regard church deliverances as 
ouly sentimental. It has come to be 
understood among liquor-dealers and 
‘* practical politicians’? that resolu- 
tions of Conferences, Assemblies and 
Synods mean nothing, and so they are 
treated with contempt. They go upon 
the presumption that resolutions are at 
most safety valves for the escape of 
pent-up indignation, but that they are 
harmless so far aa practical results are 
concerned. 

The Southwest, published at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, a paper devoted wholly to 
the interests of the liquor treffic, says: 
‘* But in fizhting prohibition we do not 
recogniz2 the churchas our principal 
opponent, nor have the prohibition 
papers any basis whatever upon which 
to claim the church as a _ prohibition 
institution. The Prohibition Party 
does not receive at the polls two per 
ceat. of the votes of the preachers and 
church members, so the assumption 
that the church i3a political prohibi- 
tion institution can be regarded only 
as a harmless jest. It is true the 
preachers at their j /llifications, that is, 
Conferences, Synods, etc , pass prohi- 
bition resolutions and all that sort of 
slushy buocom, the same as the poli- 
ticians promulgate flowery froth in 
their platforms, and for the same pur- 
pose — to catch suckers.” 

Professing Christians should cease 
to occupy a position that brings the 
church of Christ iato contempt in the 
eyes of itsenemies. The time is at 
hand when churches must discontinue 
their fulminations against the saloon, 
or their membership must begin to do 
something to show that said fulmina- 
tions are something more than * slushy 
bancom.” This isa necessity, if they 
would preserve their self-respect and 
save themselves from deserved con- 
tempt. Asthe case now stands, the 
doggerel of some poetaster is alto- 
gether too near the truth: — 


‘Two men went up with their ballots to vote, 
The one was a Coristian, the other a bloat; 
The one carried with bim the Word of God, 
The other a license to sell forty-rod; 

But the angel above saw with wonder and 
shame, 

That the tickets they vo'ed read exactly the 
same ”’ 


How long shall this condition of 
things remain? The Christian church- 
es from whic) quotations have been 
made are strong enough numerically 
and in moral influence to abolish the 
drink traffic, rootand branch, in less 
than a single decade, ifthey will but 
crystallize sentiment into prompt, he- 
roic action. Conferences and church 
councils must cease denunciation of 
license laws and the drink traffic, or 
the members of the churches must join 
in an earnest effort, andin the use of 
all lawful means, at whatever cost, to 
repeal the former and prohibit the 
latter. Of sentiment we have quite 
enough ; it is action that is imperative- 
ly demanded now. 





New York City. 





OPINIONS WORTH REPEATING. 


When a Christian man does not do exactly 
as other people would like to have him do, 
they are apt to accuse him of acting in an 
unchristian way. A man who resists the ag- 
gression of other people upon his rights is 
quite apt to elicit this taunt The men who 
make it should remember that this charge 
requires a pretty complete knowledge on their 
part of what the Christian standard of con- 
duct requires. If they had the requisie 
knowledge of Christianity, they might be 
constrained to admit that in certain cases a 
Coristian has no right not to assert his rights, 
— Wa'chman. 





In order to carry out her plan of salvation 
of the individual, must not the churco today 
lay @ greater emphasis on duty and brotherly 
love than she has ever done before? Is not 
this the motive which must largely take the 
place of the incentive of fear? The long mor- 
al training which the w rid has received has 
maie men more ready than ever befure to 
respond to this motive. Should not the 
church now teach that salvation for each is 
to be found in the fulfilimens of duty to others 
and in a life full of beneficence to one’s fe! 
low-men? Toe emphasis of these motives 
would be but the empbesis of that law of 
love which Christ taught is only second in 
the list of commandments. lt would not im 
ply tve neglect of the first of these command- 
ments; rather would obedience to the second 
be the best falfillment of the first. It 1s true, 
of course, that the church has al vass insisted 
on the law of love as a fundamenta! condition 
of a Christian life, but she bas not always 
insisted on it enough. — Davip KINLEY Map 
ISON, in Bibliotheca Sacra 





It appears certain that from 70 to 80 per 
cent. of crime, 80 to 90 per cent. of al! pov- 
erty, and from 10 to 40 per cent. of the sul- 
cides in most civiiized countries, are to be 
ascribed to alcohol. Surely the day is past 
when upon dietetic grounds there is any in 
dispensable case fur the moderate or habitual 
use of alcoholic beverages. If we summa- 
riz9 the most recent scientific conclusiuns as 
to alcuhol and its action on the human sys 
tem, they will be somewhat as follows: — 

It is not found in nature, uor provided by 
oer as a necessity of animal life. 

It predisposes to disease; deranges the 
constitution of tue biood; undaly excites the 
beart and circulation; paralyzes the minute 
blood-vessels; impairs the fanction of the 
digestive organs; disturbs the regularity of 
nerve actions; lowers the animal tempera- 
ture; lessens muscular power; is not a food; 
the highest bealth and lopgevity are attain- 
able witboat it. 

With so much evidence of the evils of al- 
cohol and such scientific expressions against 
its use in the animal econowny, it is high time 
that the profession of mediciae saould speak 
about it from the scientific aspect of the qaes- 
tion. 

For & man to say that he takes alcohol be- 
cause he likes it, regardless of the conse 
q :euces to healih whicn it entails, or the pos 
siouity of a drankard's grave, is at any rate 
honest; but when he says that he takes it as 
a food, because his docior telis him it is so, 
aod 18 @ necessity, then be defies science anu 
brings @ reproach on the profession of scien- 
tific mediciae.—- A. E T. Lancuurst, M.D, 
in the Westminster Kevieto 





The term ‘‘saving souls’’ has bscome a 
Cant eXpression so that it has not the signifi 
cance to which it is entitied. It bas been 
dissociated from the idea of saving men. 
Soul is an ethereal idea that has nota & fi site 
aod fixed meaning io all minds. Many peo 
ple drift away from the cnurch and from 
religious inflaence because soul-saving is 
supposed to mean something d.ff.rent from 
saving men. It is rather paradoxical to hear 
@ man pray earnestly for the salvation of 
souls, who pinches the laborer, oppresses the 
poor, or collects onerous rents from those 
who labor long and hard for a meagre sup- 
port. The body is part of the man as well as 
the soul. ‘he Master fed the hungry, healed 
toe sick, and manifested an abiding interest 
in the physicai condition of men. All! souls 
that are saved live in bodies, and it makes a 
great deal of diffsrence whether they are 
c othed and fed or not. Their wages, treat- 
ment, condition and home life enter into all 
the calculations of salvation. Perhaps to 
change our terms and determine to save men 
will do much to reach those who are now in 
diffarent to the overture of the Gospel. — 
Methodist Protestant. 





The discussion of this subject [:he Higher 
Criticism] is not corfiaed to the cloistered re- 
treats and learned publications of special 
scholarship, bat is taking popular form and 
f.st ex ending to all classes. It will inevita 
bly have, and, indeed, 1s having, an impor- 
taut inflaence upon religious thought and be 
lief. It is impossidle for the palpit to igoore 
it or be noncommittal with regard to it, an 
attitude being forced and felt even where 
recognition is least distinct or most studiousiy 
avoided. It is, therefore, a subject on which 
the pastoral ministry should be well in 
formed, and may be well informed, not, 
indeed, as specialists and experts, but as 
competent reviewers and critics of what the 
specialists promulge. And there is needed in 
this discussion a reverent, judicial, scholarly 
aad ingenuous spirit, forthe cause of trath 
and interests of faith will not be advanced by 
denunciation, misrepresentation, or prej.:- 
diced obstimancy. .... Toe Higher Criti- 
cism is simply a method of critical researca, 
which may be applied to any writings whose 
genesis and history are not faliy known, has 
been applied to many with results which the 
world accepts, is being applied to many others 
besides those Hebrew writings that are to us 
so precious, and wili be applied to all which 
stand in any special regard, or for which any 
special claims are put forth. It is tae science 
of literary verification from internal evi- 
dence. lt asks concerning the literature to 
which itis applied: What is its own testi- 
mony conceraing itself: first, as to integrity 
— whether it is a complete or fragmentary 
work, a work of original unity or a compi- 
1.tion, and in its original form or modified by 
sabsequent editing; second, as to authorship, 
which involves a so date; third, as to literary 
form and character, and s0, how it is to be 
taken; and, fourth, as to reliability, or 
whether it is an impartial, competent and 
self-consistent witness to that whereof it 
treats. —J Wer-TeRLEY EARNsHawW, in the 
Homiiletic Review. 





Oaly those who themselves are business 
men, or who stand close to them, can realiza 
the burden of anxiety which the financial 
situation induces. I!any class of persons 
needs remembrance in public and private 
prayer, as well asthe manifestation in every 
possible form of sympathy and consideration, 
i: is the mea who arein momentary dread of 
reverses and disasters whereby the accumu- 
lations of years of toil may be taken away 
and those dependent on them left unprovided 
for. These exciting days are plowing deep 
furrows on the facss of many of 
our most honorable and  successfu 
Christian business men. May they, 
as well as the hundreds of wage-earners 
who are out of work, be relieved speedily 





from the severe strain, and while it continues 
may they fisd relief and cheer in the 
promises of the Gospel, which are meant for 
jist such times as these.— The Oongrega- 
tionalis’. 





SOUTHLAND STUDIES. 
EY 





REV FREDERICK BURRILL GRAVES. 


é ings little town of 


Athens, 

Tenneseee, nestles in a low valley sur- 
rounded by sloping hills. Near the 
centre is the U. 8. Grant University — 
to be more exact, a part of it — where 
80 many Tennessee youth have been 
educated, among them ex-Gov. ‘* Bob”’ 
Taylor. I was impressed with the 
stalwart frames of these young men; 
nearly all of them were tall, broad- 
shouldered, and athletic. As a whole, 
the South today furnishes the purest 
Anglo-Sax »n blood to be found any- 
where in our country, and the type of 
American mien is, from a physical 
standpoint, the nearest an ideal. 

It was impossible for me to stand on 
a hill-top, looking at the distant peak of 
Chilhowee, without recalling the brill- 
iant stories of Miss Murfree (Charles 
Egbert Craddock); and one afternoon 
a8 | was walking over these hills, along 
the winding roads, I suddenly came 
upon two women most picturesquely 
dressed, ridiag two scrawny hoses 
man-fashion and without a saddle. 
Riding behind one of them was a boy, 
perhaps a budding moonshiner. Bus 
how free, how natural, how unstudied 
it all seemed, as they loped easily by 
me, the women furtively glancing at 
me out of their snapping black eyes. 
The distance from Athens to Kaoxville 
i8 not very long, and lay right in the 
line of my advance. ‘'ue face of the 
country now changed somewhat; it 
was less typically Soushern. And yet 
the towns, or many of them, appeared 
thrifiless. Pailadelphiais one of the 
most wretched hamiets one can imag- 
ine, for which there was no reasonable 
excuse. The soil looked fertile, if 
properly cultivated. A Negro boy was 
ploughing near, and I saw the rich 
loam crumble away from the plough. 
Farther on, we passed through Lenoir 
City, & thriving, active place with the 
marks of prosperity on every side. 
Buraoside’s headquarters were in this 
town — an Old brick farm-house easily 
seen today from the car-window. The 
property has recently been sold to a 
Syndicate for $175,000. With only a 
few miles between them, I asked: 
Why this marked contrast between 
Philadelphia and Lenoir City? 

Spruceness of dress ig not a general 
habit here, even among those who can 
affurd it. A friend who was with me 
pointed out a gentleman who eniered 
the car at one of the stations, remark- 
ing that he was an ex-county judge 
and estimated to be worth $30,000. I 
should have thought him, from his 
geve.al appyprance, to be a not ov r- 
pro-perous farimer, were it noi for the 
fact that | noticed, after my attention 
was called to him, that he carried a re- 
markably keen and inotelligeas eye un- 
der his broad hat. 

Mr. C. I. Stephenson made my short 
stay at 





Knoxville 


very pleasant, driving me about the 
city. He is an enterprising, energetic 
Eoglishman, who came to this country 
to attend the Centennial Exposition, 
and concluded to remaia. Kavxville, 
with its coal, woolen, and iron indas- 
tries, is acity destined to expand until 
it becomes a great Southern centre. It 
has rapidly grown since the war, its 
later developments adding much to its 
beauty. I was interested to contrast 
some of its fine residences with the 
rude block house, with mortar ino 
the chinks, in which the present 
mayor, Mr. M. E. Thomp3on, was 
born. Public institutions in the city 
are a great credit both to it and to the 
State. The Deaf and Dum) Asylum 
the buildings of the Uaiversity of Ten- 
nessee, and the public schooi-hou3es, 
are amoog the best seen in the South. 
rhe location of the University of Ten- 
nessee is on the highest point in the 
city limits, and from its campus one 
can obtain a good idea of the extent of 
Knoxville. Near at hand, west of the 
city, is Fort Saunders, by which Gen- 
eral Burnside was enabled to command 
the situation. Over in the opposite 
quarter of the city is Kaoxville Col- 
lege, which is supported by the Uaited 
Presbyterian Church, and is the only 
colored college in charge of this de- 
nomination in the Southland. It is 
sixteen years old, with a property value 
of about $75,000, and run at an annual 
expense of nearly $7 000. I; has 230 
students, about equally divided be- 
tween the sexes; and though the larger 
proportion are in the common-schoo! 
grades, a student can begin with his 
A B C’s and finish with a classical ed- 
ucation within its walls. Rev. J.5. 
McCulloch is at the head of the insti- 
tution. 

The old capitol building and the 
house in which Parson Brownlow lived 
are venerated structures of deep inter- 
est to the stranger, the latter more es- 
pecially to Methodists. William Gar- 
away Brownlow, “the fighting par- 
son,” is one of the most unique char- 
acters in our history. To use a rail- 
road figure, his life ran on a side 
switch, and not on the main line of 
mankind. He was a g2nius — odd, 
fearless, combative — a man of strong 
convictions and consequently troublous 
life. He was a Methodist preacher, 
but, forced by circumstances into poli 
tics, he was elected governor of Ten- 
nes-ee in 1865 and to the United S ates 
Senate in 1869. The files of the Anozx- 
ville Whig, of which he was editor, 
bristle with the brilliant fire of his 
pen,though the brightness is somewhat 
faded. His controversy with Rev. J. R. 
Graves, editor of the Nashville Baptist, 
is still remembered in Tennessee, and 
the recent death of Mr. Graves recalls 
the bitterness of their diatribes and 
the ability with which each defended 





their positions. They were each posi- 
tively ferocious. Mr. Graves wrote 
‘The Iron Wheel,” and Parson 
Brownlow complacently if not egotist- 
ically replied in ‘* The Iron Wheel 
Examined and its Spokes Extrac‘ed.” 
Then “the fighting parson’’ wrote 
** Ought American S!avery to be Per- 
petuated? ” answering his own question 
with a challenging and obtrusive, 
“Yes.” With a little more calmness 
and philosophy, he penned ‘‘ Sketches 
of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of 
Secession.”” Mr. Graves was a Hard- 
shell Baptist, holding his opinions with 
the dogged persistency of the Vermont 
Yankee that he was. There is some 
wisunderstanding here in the North, I 
fear, concerning the real meaning of a 
Hardshell Baptist. In the North, a 
Baptist who tenaciously holds to close 
communion or to immersion exclusive- 
ly, isa Hardshell. But in the South it 
is a distinctive branch of the great Bap- 
tist body, which does not believe in 
Suoday-schools or in missions. With 
them, a member may be allowed to 
drink — how plentifully or how spar- 
ingly I do not know— of Kentucky 
whiskey, and still remain in good 
standing; but if he does not pay his 
debts he is expelled at once from the 
church. In the death of Mr. Graves 
they have lost a fearless and able 
champion. 
Methodism in Knoxville 


is making advances, and our branch of 
the body —some will say, why not 
call it the body? —is doing thorough, 
progressive work. Miss Zeigler in her 
East Eaod and Courtney Hiil missions 
is laying the foundations for higher 
work by and by. The Firat Church is 
abreast of the largest Methodist 
courches in any city. It has already 
established two oatposts, and is arrang- 
ing for a third and fourth, thus driving 
farther out of the city the kingdom 
which is aptly called darkness. These 
outposts are organiz3d according to the 
Discipline, but the members are mem- 
ders of the First Church. ‘A great 
deal of our city evangelization fails,” 
said the pastor, Dr. Warner, to me, 
** because we establish these outposts 
and then leave them to stand alone. 
We propose to stand with them until 
they are squarely on their feet.” The 
First Church has 700 members, and in 
its Epworth League, which is four years 
old, 200 members. There is a pastor, 
assistant pastor and deaconess, and a 
new church building in its inceptive 
stage, to cost when completed $60,000. 
The pastor, Rev. Thomas Corwin 
Warner, is a native of Ohio. He had 
been two years in Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity when he answered the nation’s 
call for men and enlisted in the Fourth 
Ohio Infantry. He was two years in 
the army, being seriously wounded at 
the battle of Fredericksburg, where he 
served as orderly on the staft of Gener- 
al J.5. Mason. Since the war he has 
occupied all the chaplain’s chairs in 
theG. A. R. Asa preacher he is able, 
forceful, and practical, and under his 
leadership the First Church has grown 
rapidly and healthfully. 





“THERE’S A FRIEND TO GO 
OVER THE MOUNTAIN 
WITH YOU, JOHN!” 


REV EDWARD A. RAND 
“aes big, isn’t it?” asked John. 

‘* That mountain? Of course it is. 
That's what mountains are for. We 
call it ‘Old Gray,’’’ said Martino. 

They stood in the doorway of the 
big barn on the Sumner place, where 
Martin Pratt was the hired man and 
John Prince was a young summer 
boarder. They looked at the proud, 
imposing mass of rock and green for- 
est called ‘** Old Gray.” 

‘*I feel proud of that crittur,” de- 
clared Martin. 

‘*T suppose you can climb it,” said 
Jobn. 

‘*Sartin! sartin! Now if you want 
to go, we will think of it tomorrow, if 
I can work smart enough today to fix 
it.” 

** How far is it?” 

** Oh, about three miles from the foot, 
and that is two miles from here, but 
we can ride to the foot of the mount- 
ain.”’ 

** 1 don’t know but I'd like to.” 

The next morning, though, it was 
diflerent; John did not speak en- 
couragingly. 

‘* Didn't I see a cloud on the mouat- 
ain, Martin?” 

‘* Dare say! The clouds like to frolic 
round the top of ‘ Old Gray.’”’ 

‘But didn’t you say it was three 
miles? ’’ 

‘* Oh, well, they won’t last forever! 
Three miles ain't nine miles.” 

‘*] know it.” 

‘* See here! Since I was talking with 
you yesterday, Mr. Sumner wants me 
to do an errand in Somers, on the 
other side of the mountain. My mother 
lives in Somers. Mr. Sumner says, 
‘Martin, if you want to, you can stop 
over night at your mother’s.’ I says, 
‘Taoank you.’ Now, John, I will make 
you an offer. You go with me and 
stop at mother’s. Come now, the old 
lady will be dreadful glad to see you.” 

‘*You are very kind and I thauk 
you, but it seems a long way.” 

** Bat it might be much longer, and 
you know there’s a friend to go over 


the mountain with you, John! Now 
I'll tell you how I feel. I am ready to 


tackle that mountain with you any 
time, and all you need to do is to start. 
Did you ever try that? When a thing 
looks diffisult, don’t keep lookin’ at it, 
but make a_ beginnio’, make a start. 
Come now! Begin to climb the mount- 
ain. All we have got to do is to start. 
Will you? All the other steps follow 
the first one, comin’ along in order. 
Will you start?” 

John laughed and said he would 
take that first step and — start. 

The next day, one of the farm-hands 
took Martin and Johnin the market- 
wagon to the foot of the mountain. 





Then they dismounted, the team re- 
turning home. 

‘It — looks — pretty formidable,” 
said John, glancing at an opening in 
the forest and with his eye following 
the line of the path until lost in the 
depths of the green birches. ‘* Three 
miles, did you say.” 

“« Yes, John, but all you have got to 
do now is to start. Come on!” said 
Martin resolately, gripping his lunch 
basket and then striding ahead. 
‘* Somebody is going with you — see!” 

‘*T have — started, Martin!” 

Martin was an excellent guide. He 
knew every winding of the path. He 
knew where several paths struck off 
from it, leading to logging camps. 
He knew where a short cut could be 
made, saving many weary steps. He 
knew where several springs sent 
gushes of sweetest, coolest water past 
patches of clean gray eand, and he knew 
where the blueberry bushes grew thick. 
What is a mountain without berries? 
‘Old Gray” lifted a bald head. Tae 
trees upon its summit had been swept 
away by a very destructive fire, and 
several bare, troublesome ledges rose 
up to tire the pedestrian. Martin 
knew where an easy path wound 
among the ledges, and it would save 
the climber much trouble. So up the 
climbers went, steadily advancing. 

** There!” said Martin, reaching the 
mountain-summit. ‘* Now doesn’t this 
view pay you for all your trouble? 
Just look off! ” 

The two climbers could have been 
seen standing on the bare mountain- 
top, their forms rising up against the 
blue sky, and they looked off on the 
landscape widening before them. 
There were, far down, green valleys 
dotted with white farmhouses, stretch- 
es of shadowy forest, and in the north 
rose ramparts of blue mountains. 

** Does it not pay?’ asked Martin. 

‘“* Yes, indeed!” replied John. 
** Grand!” 

** And all you did down there was to 
start, John, and then keep on, a friend 
going with you all the way. I don't 
believe you will regret it. Now we 
will sit down and empty this lunch- 
basket.” 

‘hat was a very fascinating dining- 
hall whose floor was a summit-ledge of 
‘-Old Gray,” while the kindly sky 
stretched overhead its beautiful blue 
roof. 

The lunch over, Martin said, ‘‘ Now 
we will start for Somers, where my 
mother lives. It is on the nortn side 
of the mountain, and it is about two- 
thirds as far down there as it is down 
to the foot by the path we came up. Sv 
here goes! All we have got to do now, 
you know, is to start, just putting one 
foot before the other. Come on!” 


Away they went down the mountain, | 


makiog rapid progress. And when 
they reached the home of Martin's 
mother, what a welcome she gave 
them ! 


‘** So glad to see you hum again, Mar-'! 
tin,’ she told herson. ‘It is getting | 
chilly, and we will have an open fi e in 


the sitting-room, and you siali have 
the kind of supper you like.” 

That open fire! The supper, too, 
one of Martin’s old-fashioned mother’s 
suppers, set generously and served by 
a cheerful sou! behind a beaming pair 
of spectacles! John thought he would 
make the fire and the supper the sub- 
j-cts of compositions atschool. How 
a set of cold, hungry boys would have 
enjoyed those themes in school time! 

After supper, the old lady said, 
‘*There is to be a sermon tonight in 
the school-house, and wouldn’t you 
two like to hear it, Martin?” 

“If you go, 1 will go with you, 
mother. John, you want to hear it?” 

** Oh, yes!” 

At the school-house the preacher 
was said to b2 a minister stopping ata 
summer hotel in the mountains. His 
sutject was, ‘*The way to heaven — 
are you walking in it?” John was 
deeply interested in the sermon. He 
allowed this to Martin when they had 


reached the home of Martin's mother | 


again, and he and Martin alone before 
the open fire were discussing the serv- 
ices. 

** Did you like the sermon, Martin?” 

**Fust rate. And you, John?” 

John answered very soberly, ‘' Y-y- 
y-28.”’ 

Martin noticed it. He was a member 
of a little church in the mountain val- 
ley. He quickly made up his mind to 
try to say to the boy a word in season. 
‘““God guide me!” was his silent 
prayer. 

** John, the preacher said, ‘ Take the 
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path to heaven,’ and have 
it?” 

John shook hishead. ‘| —; have 
been thinking about it. I have been 
thinking some time, Martin.” 

“I dare say. Well, now, le: , 
you what I think you need. |; 
ion. 


you taken 


1€ te 


= decig. 


It is to make up your mj)4 and 
start. Lt is just like climb) ‘Ola 
Gray.’ You looked at it and loviiog 
it, but that did not help you ' 
you started. then you went o 
look here!’’—here Marti 
was low and tender — ‘::), 
Friend to go over the mou ,: 
you, John! Yes, all the 
Saviour will go with you, « 
Start out and follow!” 

That night a boy knelt 
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in that way which lifts us 
nearer to our heavenly ho 
being the ever-faithful Gui 
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HEALTH NOTES. 


precautions in the Summer Home. 

a family arrives in their summer 
mother should see to it that all of 
sparingly of the water until she 


Woen 


pome, | 


gn ed that it is uncontaminated by 
news ' course, tbis does not mean that 
pare ,jiries may not have been made 
salute 8 uring the place, but personal inves- 


aways the surest safeguard in 
‘woh patter’. Pat into the trunks some 
; * powdered borax to soften the 
: cing, for it may be bard. Attbe 
ick two Or three pounds of cop- 
soid in crystaliine form, and is 
if the other sanitary arrange- 
yubtfal, you can disinfect them 
ising the hostility of your land- 
s.arm of otuer meaberecf the 
)w in half a pound of copperas 
will dissolve of itself, andisa 
at n odorous disinfectant. — Her 


Thirst. 


St sidered, there are two kinds of 
s (be natural demand cf tne sy s- 
fluid after digestion bas made 
in amount, sod the other is 
uporal or babitaal dryness of 
| the latter case, the length of 
ling flaid is passing over the 

5 sted surface is more important 
tof fluid taken. Therefore, a 
‘ ter taken in small swailows or 
: .w will give as much satisfac- 

taken at a few hasty gulps, as 

: » would drink. 

W ster 18 poor or for any other 
reas ther beverage is desired, there 
. es about the farm and garden 
bat a r t.an the old ginger and 

asa 8 and. Fruit juices may be ex- 

‘a when these are not to be had, 

1oard may be cut and crashed 
ter to give it an acid flavor 
sweetened to the taste. But 

‘ as dangerous and other crinks 
ar » -eneticial a8 Many p2ople suppose. 


! Heredity. 
A ancestry does not always 
ae c descendants; but it does 


eration, with brain and nerve ce- 

ality, less power of endurance, 

3 rgevity, and all forms of com- 

r ) aud nerve disease, from causes 

woacd anknown. The close association 

isease with insanity, paralysis, 

se, consumption, and many forms 

juperismm and criminality, suggests that, 

rink habit may cause all these 

r diseases, they alternate one 

with t ver, a8 both cause and ¢ffact, and 

may a ate from an alcoholic ancestry. — 
D. Crothers, M D 


) Hot Weather. 
As t weather advances, there is dis 


na for so mach animal food and a 
f for watery vegetables and fruits 
Na ure # warning should not be disregar ied. 
r s the natives subsist on fruits 

th advantage; and we, the in 
babitants nore temperate climes, may take 
exam them during the few and fervid 
t n brief summer. Rice, plain, 

{, may not appeal to the 


pa are many appetizing dishes 


)}animal food that we relish. 

Vegetaria ry, too, is now to be recom 
Let there be less fatty food, less 

p re good bread, milk, fresb 

t fruits, fresh and ripe, and ali 
£3 which nourish bat do not inflame 





the |. — Journal of Hygiene. 


Seashore and Mountain. 


fen noted that one invalid or tired 
rson will gain at the seashore, while 


another fails to receive any benefit, even 


something of the strength which he 


ba ‘hig 18 because there is a decideu in 


f air as well as surroundings upon 

\ individuals. Air that is fresh and 

surely better than foul air; but the 

ar r convalescent is susceptible to other 

ties of air, and its density or rarity 

Da eneficial or the reverse according to 

sonditions. The nervous and dys- 

thrive at the seashore asarule. Oo 

rary, the mountain air is better for 

) do not breathe well or take suffi 

<ygen from the dense atmosphere of 

@ It has been briefly and well stated 

‘oat, grow fat, one should go to the sea 

t grow strong, to the mountains. The 

shes the tissue, the other the means 

up,’ — Health 

R es for Sunburn. 

An «x e\lent means of preventing sunburn 

ito wesh the face every day, previous to 

with a solution made by dissolv- 


Dg ten grains of borax and one drachm of 
aor ot of water. Washing the face 
wit rmilk several times a day is alsoa 
Rood 1 of preventing sunburn. The fol- 

Wing fashioned decoction is not only ¢en- 


cra essfalin keeping away sunburn, 
a ‘ the nest though simplest cosmet- 
§ r Keeping the skin fair and clear. 
Ta ful of freshly plucked parsley, 
nto a jar which hasa lid. Pour 
up pint or more of boiling water 
ut the lid, and allow the decoction 
perfectly cold. Then bathe the 
a sod arms with this. This simple 
and osive lotion is within the reach of 

er simple lotion is comp sed of 
{U8 ff milk or buttermilk and rose 
r ver water, in which horseradish 
ecped. This should be applied to 


thing and coolirg application to 
thing surpasses a few slices of 
vhich should, if possible, be per- 
rubbed gently over the face. It 
fresbing and healthfal qualities. 
is the best protection for a sensi- 
aring very hot weatber; and on 
t should a thick black veil with 
+ be worn. — Jdid. 


Oysentery, its Hygiense Treatment. 


Dys ty is usually a disease of warm, 
Malar climates, though not altogether 
the warm season from temperate 
Sometimes it is epidemie, and prob 
$ then contagious or infectious, in 
wh ‘se it must have ite cause in some 
Ticto organism im the food or water. Its 
teat ‘in the large intestines, more ueually 
‘0 the lower part of the colon. It causes 
Congestion, and if severe, ulceration with 
Much pain and fever. There 1s a diarrbws 
‘nd the discbarges are bloody. This origi- 
"Ally gave the name bloody-fl x to the dis- 
“ase. Io former times the treatment was to 
Se castor oil, laudanum, dovers powders, 
brandy, starch injections and other similar 


absent 
reg 
Qdly | 


Temedies, but the mortality from this treat- 
pe was often very great. Modern bygien 
Meth 


ods are far more successful. They 
CONSist in first cleansing the colon by tepid or 
(vite Warm water injections given very slowly 
a 88 copious as can be borne, the patient 
)'D8 on the lett side. To give the water an 
ents character a little salt may be used, 
md 4 teaspoonful to @ pint of water. After 

® intestine has been thoroughly cleansed 
"quent cold injection may be used, but do 
‘otemploy much water at @ time —a litle 


and often should be the rule. Cloths wet in 
ice-water should be laid over the abdomen 
and changed as often as they become warm. 
The fever may be kept down by sponging, or 
a fall bath if the patient is not weak. Per- 
fect quiet in bed should be observed. The 
food should be liquid and the jaices of 
stewed blackberries with sugar may be used 
freely, or other acid fruits, if more agreeable. 
They are sufficiently nourishing. Dysentery 
is usually caused by heat, impure water, bad 
food and an unclean condition of the intes- 
tives. It rarely occurs in families whose 
habits are hygienic. — Journal of Hygiene. 








Our Book Table. 


WoMAaN AND THE HIGHER EpvcarTion. 
Edited by Anna C, Brackett. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Once cf the writers in this little volume, 
which is published in the ‘ Dist: ff Series,” 
quotes a New York editor, who said to ber: 
‘“*The highest duty of a woman is to be 
Orns mental in the parlor.’’ This remark was 
made in 1880, or a few years before, and yet 
it represents the best j dgment of many able 
men today, men like Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond. In other words, there is an intelligent 
opinion that woman's sphere is the home and 
not the p'atform, the parlor and not the pul- 
pit, the cradle and not the ballot-box. Allied 
to this is the kindred opinion that a college 
educatioa is unnecessary to fit her for their 
duties, and thus an opinion, also adverse to 
the higher education of woman. Whether 
this judgment is correct or not, this little 
volume is published to controvert it and to 
present the cause of the higher education of 
woman in a series of seven papers extending 
over the years 1819 to 1892. The first paper 
was by Mrs. Emma Willard, ent tied, “A 
Plan for Improving Female Edacation,’’ and 
the last one, ‘‘ The Private School for Girls, ’ 
by Miss Anna C. Brackett. The first paper 
declares that ‘feminine delicacy requires 
that girls should ba educated chiefly by their 
own sex;’’ and yet today they are educated 
in institutions where nearly if not quite all the 
teachers are men. And the last writer says: 
‘* 1 am sure that I utter the simple truth when 
I say that if the private schools for girls are 
failing today, they are failing not primarily 
because of the low aims or the lack of insight 
of the women who stand at their heads.’’ 
Then she ¢ffirms, and possibly truly, that 
the blame lies with the girls’ parents and the 
girls themselves. We quote these words of 
two cf the essayists to show that the question 
of a girl's higher education is settled, but the 
method, manner, and purpose of it are still 
under discussion. Indeed, as one of the 
writers says, the femin:ne intelligence is 
‘that great indeterminate factor of the new 
civilization.’’ 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. Bv Herbert Spencer. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We have never had very large faith in the 
principles of Mr. Spencer's philosophy since 
readiog Prof. Bowne’s able and scorching 
attack upon it, made many years ago. Mr. 
Spencer seems to have accep.ed the doctrine 
of evolution as true, and then to have en- 
deavored to fit facte to the theory, instead of 
following the opposite and more rational pro- 
cedure. In the short preface to this last vol- 
ume, which is upon negative and positive be- 
neficence, he admits that ‘the doctrine of 
evolution has not guidance to the extent” 
he had hoped. Norcould it. Evolution will 
oe found more and more to fail as it is ap- 
plicd to the more complex facts of lf. 
Though Mr. Spencer is usually a careful ob 
server, he sometimes makes grievous biun 
ders, woich open his defenses to jast such 
skilifal attacks as those of Prof. Bowne. For 
example, he says on page 414: ‘* In America, 
where party-organization is more developed 
than here [Eoglanc], whoever declines to 
surrender his convictions and follow in the 
mob which is led by a ‘ boss’ to the polls, is 
labeiled with the contemptuous name of 
‘Mugwump,’ and is cordemned as phar.- 
saicand as of an unsocial disposition. Is 
* the land of liberty’ it has become a polit. 
ical crime to act on your own judgment.” 
This is neither a true definition of a mog 
wump nor a correct statement of fact. Such 
and larger and more important mistakes do 
not, however, make much that Mr. Spence: 
hes to say upon ethics of real and singular 
value. 


Tue CuvurcH AND Home Hymna. Contain 
ing Hymns and fuoes for church service, 
for prayer-meetings, for Sunday-schools, 
for praise service, for home circles, for 
young people, children and special occa- 
sions. Compiled and published by Sam 
uel M. Bixby, New York. 

The preface to this new undenominational 
candidate for favor with churches and de- 
nominations sffirms that ‘‘ not even ten per 
cent. of the hymns and tunes, bound in our 

est church hymnals, are used with sucb 
frequency as to render them familiar; ’’ anc 
says with reason that ‘‘ sufficient attention 
has never been paid in this country to the 
introduction into the special services of young 
people and children of euch charch magic as 
will always interest them and secure their 
sweet voices in the regular services :f the 
cburch.’’ This book contains over 500 hymns 
and tunes, exclusive of chants, glorias, and 
prayers. lt has atout 150 new tunes, and 
more than half are by the compiler. He is 
the ranking composer,and Mrs. S K. Bourne 
is the ranking hymnist. Sbe and Isaac Watts 
have about 31 hymnseach. Charles Wesley 
bas about 25. Living bymnists, except Mis. 

Bourne, are not largely represented. We 

note the names and bymns vf Thomas 

MacKeliar (1) of Philadelphia, President 

Rankin (1) cf Howard University, and Mre 

Fanny (Crosby) Van Alstyne (2). In the 

main, living bymnists are not represented. 

Tne table of contents 1s good, but the pro- 

portion of hymns to su" jects might be im 

proved. Six missionary hymns are given, 

14 hymns on Christian unity and (co opera 

tive) work, 22 hymns for the usescf young 

peopie, 9 hymas for special orzcasions. The 
treasury of Christian hymns is now so large 
and foil that the richness ought to appear in 
every new hymnal. We are incompetent to 
write of the tunes. Hymn alteration, some- 
times called meading, and somatimes tinker- 
ing, and sometimes butchering, is apparent. 

*¢ Jesus, Saviour of my soul,’ was not what 

Wesley wrote. It wasahymn not of Jesus 

as Saviour, bat as a R.fuge ‘in t.me of dan- 

ger and temptation.’’ There have been more 
than twenty different readings of the first four 
lines. Objection has been made to addressing 

Jesus as Lover. But in the apocryphal Book 

of Wisdom (11: 26) the Lord is addressed as 

«Lover of Souls.’”” The hymn is a bymn cf 

consolation. It was written shortly sfier 

Wesley’s great spiritual change in 1738 and 

published in 1740, within a few years of the 

official date of the founding of Methodism 

(1739). Mr. Bixby’s hymnal is well indexed, 

except that it lacks an index of autnors. 


Binte EscuatoLtoocy. By Henrv Theodore 
Cheever, D D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a criticism of what may be called 
the current and traditional theory of Biblical 
eschatology, and a defense of what is called 
redemptive resurrection. Secondarily the 
author's purpose is to establish that the 
theory of redemptive resurrection 19 in perfect 





harmony with the Bible and with the Presby- 





terian standards properly revised. What is 
meant by redemptive resurrection may be 
understood from the following words: — 


‘* Those who in this life receive Christ, who 
are born of the Spirit, and thus are the elect 
of God, at once come under the power of 
Christ s resurrection, and pass out of death 
into lifa in Paradise. ‘ They shall never die’ 
(John 2: 24). Not that they shal! never, in 
the course of nature, pass out of the body by 
the extinction (f natural life, bat they shall 
never Know spiritual death, shall never again 
come under the power of the carnal mind, but 
shall be epiritually-minded which is life and 
peace, and shall live and reign with Christ 
forever. Allother men at death must lose 
their present heritage of life (their souls) and 
&0 into bondege to death, a death deepened 
and prolonged accorcing to the intensity cf 
evil character attained here. . . . ‘hose who 
under the new cor ditions of triai and judicial 
correction in the resurrection period, prove 
‘themselves to be unworthy of everlasting 
life’ (Acts 13: 46), must guffer a ‘second 
death,’ out of which there 1s no Scriptural 
Promise of a secona resurrection, and which 
we may, therefore, i: fer to be their final 
Separation from the ever-blessed God, tbe 
cnly Giver and Source of !fe; in which 
state of unalterable alienation from God it is 
reasonable to hold that no creature of Hts 
hand can live forever (Isa. 59: 2). “Your 
iniquities have separated betw.en you and 
your God, and your sins have nid His face 
from you, that He will not hear.’’’ 


We leave this theory to stand or fall on its 
own merits, simply adding that this quotation 
only adequately, not fally, represents the view 
of Dr Cheever, and that it does not teach the 
cer(ain salvation cf all men (which is Uni- 
versalism), but only their pcssible salvation. 
It is, perhaps, the view of eternal hope 
rationally considered. 


A Hovse-HUNTBR IN EvRopE. 
Henry Bishop. New York: 
Bros. 


By William 
Harper & 


A clever chronicle of a newly married 
American couple who leave their friends to 
go abroad for twoyears. But if from the 
title the reader judges that it is only the per- 
sonal records in @ conceited and narrow 
Spirit, he will be greatiy mistaken; for it is 
really an interesting book of travel, covering 
France and Italy and other points of interest 
in and about the Mediterranean — the places, 
the people, the courts, the summer resorts, 
and every imaginable thing which an ob- 
Servant man and woman, whetner newly- 
married or cot, can see in a region where 
there is so much to see. If one is looking for 
@ pleasaut book for summer reading, or for 
winter reading either, one cannot find many 
better than this. 


Jack JR. By Sally Campbell. Boston: 
Congregational Sunday school and Pub- 
lishing Society. 

Street urchins in our great cities are not 
oniy boye, but a peculiar type of boy; the 
author, however, seems to understand them 
very well. She reveals this at the beginniag of 
this interesting book, and also that she knows 
an older and better moral type of boy in the 
later part. It is a pity that this story of 
Jack Jr., and his noble Christian character, 
could not get into the hands of the very 
Class of boys it would help— such boys as 
Jack and Jack Jr. were in the first 
chapter. 


A ConrLict or Evipence. By Rodrigues 
Ottolengui. (G. P. Putnam's Sons: New 
York.) A story that necessarily, from its 
sulject —a crime and its discovery — must 
be of the sensational order. The plot is cf 
such an ingenious weaving that it can be 
favoravly compared with those wonderful 
detective steries of Anna Katherine Green. 
Neverthelese, neither can be cailed exactly 
healthful stories, either for young or old. 
——Two VOLUNTEER MISSIONARIES AMONG 
THE Daxortas. By 8S. W. Pond, jr. (Boston: 
Congregational Sundsy-school and Pubiieh 
ing Society. Price, $1.25.) How two broth- 
ers, Samuel W. and Gideon H. Pond, went 
to labor among the Indians of Minnesota, 
paying their own expenses wholly at first, 
and when ‘ater under appointment of the 
American Board continuing largely to doso, 
ig tola in this volume. Their adventures, 
1 tors and hardships are interest ngly tol, 
making it a good reference book from wuicb 
to draw the proper spirit for a missionary 
address. —— THE ABRIDGED CRRED OP 
CHRISTENDOM. Arrapged by Rev. Curtis 
E. Lng. (Fleming H. Revell Co.: New 
Y.rk. Price, $l.) This creed is not one 
which has been formulated by any council, 
but it is entirely made up of selecticns from 
Scripture. There are one bundred and four 
divisions, so to speak, to this creed, beginning 
with the ‘** Existence cf God’’ and closing 
with the ** Joys of Heaven.’’ —— BarcLay 8 
DavGcuTgeR. By Jean Kate Ludlum. (Now 
York: The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House.) A good story of seif- 
denial, self-conquest, and charity, to be read 
by boys and girls who need a moral lesson 
wrapped up in fiction. —- HgeakTs or Oak 
By Gordon Stables, M.D,C.M. (Boston: 
Bradley & Woodruff) This English author 
is well known among American boys for his 
clever and interesting tales. This last one by 
the famous Eglish naval commander will 
win a warm place in the hearts of the boys. 
The story has not that fall description cf the 
sea and ships which character.zes Clark Rus 
sell’s tales, but perhaps it is better adap‘ed 
to the young. ——— Twice TRIED. By Annie 
S. Swan. (Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 
Price, 75 cents.) This story is one whose 
chief characters are two young men, two 
young ladies, a rectorand a banker. There 
ig a safe-breaking, a mxture of marriages, 
and mucd misunderstanding. It is, pernape 
atriflsmore exciting than other stories by 
this author. Tus Srormy Petrs.. By 
Joho Bowles. (New York: A. Loveil & Co.) 
Aa historical romance, which reverts back to 
incidents of the Civil War, introducing some 
like the assassination of President Lincoln, 
whico are very significant. The author, who 
was a Confederate cfficer,writes in the largest 
and broedest charity. Boys, we imagine, 
will especially e1 joy the story.—— STROLLING 
Piaygers. By Charlotte M. Yonge ana 
Curistabel R. Culeridge. (New York: Mac- 
miilan & Co. Price, $l) A young Irish 
soldier belonging to an excellent family is 
reduced to destitution, but, still retaining his 
honor, and having acted with his w.fe at 
some private theatricais, conceives the idea 
that their fortanes might be improved, if 
not retrieved, by becoming strolling players. 
How this undertaking succeeded, or rather 
did not succeed, is the burden of the story. 
—— ELEMENTARY WoopwoRk. By George 
B. Kiloon. (Boston: Lee & Snepard. Price, 
75 cents.) A book the practical value cf 
which to those interested in woodwork can- 
not be disputed. ‘ The lessons described 
have been given to the ninth, or senior 
grammar grade of the public schools at 
Springfield, Mass., since the organizatian of 
the manual training-school at that place in 
1886."" Isis a capital volume for this par- 
pose, and is clearly illustrated.—Acapsmic 
ARITHMETIC. By Webster Wels, 8. B. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn: Boston. Price, 
$1.) This volame in the fine mathematical 
series by Mr. Wells, who is a professor of 
mathematics in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, gives a thorough course in 
all those parts of arithmetic which are re- 
quired for admission to college or a scientific 
school. Like all this firm’s work, it is ad- 
miraby published in clear typography, on 
good paper, and stoutly bound. —— Pizons 
to Speak. By Emma Lee Benedict. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Price, 50 cents.) Young 








people and teachers are always searching 





after something new aod fresh to speak in 
school, and they will find pieces of this 
description in this volume. They are all 
poetry, and embrace that which is in- 
structive as well as interesting. Tue 
ComMEpY OF THE MBRCHANT OF VENICB, 
(New York: American Book Company. 
Price, 20 cents) This is an edition of 
the famous cmedy in the series of 
‘« Erglish Classics for Schools."” ——- O_p 
Miss AvupRey By Evelyn verett- 
Green. (Fieming H. Reveil Co.: New York. 
Price, $1.) A home story, cleavu, wholesome, 
and interesting. Itisataie cf London and 
Abveylencs. Perhaps there is too much at- 
tention to every-day affairs which lengthens 
out the pages to an almost unpleasant ex- 
treme. —— LitreLt’s Living AGE. Vol. 
LXXXI. (Boston: Littell & Co) We doubt 
if there is published a higher and richer class 
of literature, both prose and poetry, than 
thatin this monthly. The editors cf Leteil 
have a facalty of gleaning the very cream 
from the great magezines and reviews like 
the Edt.burgh Review, Nineteenth Century, 
Blackwood s Magazine, Tempie Bar, eic. 
And the variety is 80 great, also, that all 
Kinds of readers can be accommodated. 
Travels, history, religion, politics, litrature, 
science, biography, eacn have & part. —— 
FoRGING THE Sworp. (New Yok: Hun & 
Eaton.) A Cean and wholesome story of 
that bigher knighthood which we cail the 
Spiritual, and of which young people can 
learn @ great dealfrom tbe proper kind of 
Oction. in the story is incluaed a great dea 
of oistory and literature which 18 indirectly 
taught by tae older peupie to the younger 
people. There are many illustrations. —— 
SHANDON BgaLtts By William Blacw. (Har- 
per & Bros.: New York.) This is tne iatest 
volume we have received of the new euitiou 
of Mr, Biack’s novels, which the Harpers are 
issuing. it 18 @& convenient and haacsome 
edition, adapted to the library. For the ex- 
Cellence of its binding and typography itis 
cheap in price. —— We have received, bound 
in paper covers, the following: Tue New 
LESTAMENT AND iTs WRITERS, Dy Rev. J. A. 
McCiy mont, B. D.; THe CHURCH oF f§corT- 
LAND, by Rev. Pearson M’Adam Maur; 
HANDBOOK OF CHKISTIAN EVIDENCES, by 
Alexaa.er Stewart, D.D.; Lirs anp COonN- 
buct, by J. Cameron Lees, D. V.,LL D. The 
Volumes are pubdiishea by Anson VD. F. Ran 
aolph & Co., New Y.rk.——1HE ATONE 
MENT, Dy Rev. Wiliiam Tucker, D. D., aad 
PRAYER, by Rev. George H. Deere, D.D, 
bave been received. Tuey ara pubdiished in 
that admirable scrics Known as ** Manuais 
of Faith and Daty,’’ by the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House of Boston. 





Magazines and Periodicals. 

The August Scridner’s is the fiction num- 
ber, with stories by Grace Ellery Channing, 
Howard Pyle, Harold Frederic, Thomas 
Bailey Alarich, Sarah Orne Jewett, Robert 
Grant, and Wiiliam Henry Skelton. Bur 
one of tue best papers in the number is ‘* Lhe 
Newspaper Corresponcent,’’ py Julian Ralph 
From it, perhaps, laymen will get some icea 
how a great daily is proviced with certain 
kinds of 1eading matter, and discover Low 
hard the correspondent is obliged to work. 
Bunner’s ‘* Tiemann’s to Tubpy Hook,” ana 
J. A. Mitcheli’s ‘Types and People at the 
Fair,’’ are two cescriptive papers. (Charles 
Scribaer’s Sons: New York.) ——The Au- 
gust Harper's isa fine number. There are 
two very interesting papers — ‘‘ Greenwich 
Village,” by Thomas A. Janvier, ana 
** Riders of Tunis,’ by Col. T. A. Docge, U 
S.A. “A Qaeer Little Family on the Bit- 
tersweet,”’ is a Characteristic pide Of writing 
and iilustration about insect lite by William 
Hamilton Gibson. There are stories by 
Howard Pyle, Richard Harding Davis, Her 
bert D. Ward, F. Mary Wilson, and E. Levi 
Brown, beside the continuance of Mrs 
Woolson’s serial, ‘‘ Horace Chase,”’ and Will 
iam B.ack's seria), ‘* The Handsome Humes.’ 
Thus it will be seen thas this old monthly 
provides the best. (Harper & Bros.: New 
York.)—— The August Homsletic Review 
is fuil of good reading of a religious charac 
ter. lt bas practically seven sermons, and in 
its ‘* Review Section’? mach of value on 
Var ious su! jects, like the clergyman in poli 
tics, immortality, the Higher Criticism, etc 
(Fank & Wagnalis Co.: New York.) —— 
“Tbe Origin of University Extension,’’ 
“How to Lecture,” “ Aims, Expectations 
and University Credits,’’ are the topics treated 
in the University Extension journal for July. 
(The American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching: Pailadelphia ) —— 
For full and compiete missionary intelligence 
the Gospel in All Lands is necessary. The 
August number contains important informa- 
tion concerning the work of our church in 
various lands. There are two interesting pa- 
pers upon * Iceland,’ and ‘* Bokhara and Its 
Peopie.”’ The number is weil illustrated. 
(Hant & Katon: New York.) — Rev. D 
K. Tindal, Ph. D., D. D., pastorof the Sewaid 
St. Metnodist Episcopal Caureh, Owaha, fur 

ishes the leading sermon for the Angas: 
Treaswy. There i8 @ portrait of nim, aod 
@ so @ sketch of his life by Rev. J. W. Spank, 
Db. D. The whole number is a treasury of 


good ana ennobdiing thoughts. (E. B. Treat: 
5 Cooper Union, New York.) 








Obituaries. 


Jernegan.— Miss Eiiza W. Jernegan 
Wes Quorn at Edgartown, Mass., Oct. 20, 
1835, and died Jane 20, 1893, in Fall River, 
Mass. 

The daughter of Hiram and Abigail J. Jer- 
negan, who were devoted members of tne 
Eagartown church, sbe was surrouoded by 
Coristian in flaences from her birth, but being 
ofavery timid disposition and shrinking 
from ail publicity, she hesitated before mak 
iDg any pablic confession of Corist. While 
on a Visit to New Bedfurd in the family of 
that veteran of the Cross, Rev. Asa Kent of 
sainted memory, she became deeply interested 
in religious matiere, and dated her actual 
conversion from that visit. 

She removed with her parents to Brockton, 
then North Bridgewater, nearly thiity-five 
years ago, and, with the exception of a few 
years’ residence in Kast Saugus, had made 
ber home in Brockton ever since. She united 
with Central Courch, and was @ most con- 
sistent and faithfal member of the same. 
Soe bad a singularly sunny disposition and 
was greatiy beloved by all who came to know 
her. Her great devotionto ber parents iv 
their old age marked her as a true follower of 
the Master. Her conscientiousness in the 
smailest affairs of life was an inseparab.e 
part of ber religious iife. 

A few months before her decease she went 
to a private cancer hospital in New York as 
@ last resort, but she was too weak to re 
cover from the operation. She reached Fali 
River on her homeward journey, and there 
ia the home of friends everything was done 
to bring relief, put God calied her home 
Funeral services were held in Fall River, but 
tne bur al occurred in Brockton. 

Frank P. PaRkIN. 


Snowman, — Mrs. Isabell M. Snowman 
was born in St. Stephen, N. B., June 14, 
a and died in Yarmoutn, Maine, June 17, 
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In 1835 Mrs. Snowman’'s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs Cain, moved from 8t. Stephen's, N. B., 
to Orono, Me , and there, during the faithfal 
pastorate of Rev Phineas Higgins, the Spirit 
vf God led the subject of this sketch to feel 
ber need of Christ as a personal Saviour, 
and she sought and foand Him to the joy of 
her soul. 2 

In 1854 she was united in marriage with 
Mr. John D. Snowman, by Rev. William 
McDonaid, D D., and united with Congress 
St. Churen, Portiand. 

Mrs. Snowman was a beautifal woman, an 


affectionate and devoted wife, a tender, self- 
denying Christian mother, a sympatb zing 
friend, and a follower of Jesus Christ, who 
daily exemplified her religion by a blameless. 
quiet, consistent, holy life. Sbe loved her 
home, her family and her church, and found 
her highest enjoyment in aiding those in 
need and comforting those in sorrow. 

For a numberof years Mrs. Snowman’s 
health bas been failing, preventing her from 
attending the public services of the sanctu- 
ary. At the sugges'ion of her physician she 
left her home in Portiand on the morning of 
Jane 16, and went on a visit to a sister, ex 
vecting a change of air to be beneficial to 
her; but an acute at ack of the disease from 
which she was suffering came that nigot, and 
sbe went home suddenly to heaven. 

Mrs. Snowman’s death leaves a busband. 
two sons, alarge circle of relatives and friends, 
and a church of which she was an hono ed 
and much respected member, to mourn their 
loss. Geo. D. Linpsay. 


Scott.— William B. Scott died at his 
bome in Enfield, N. H, July 30, 1893, at 
the advanced age of 80 years. 

He was born in Berlin, Vt, and at the age 
of sixteen was bora sgain. It was at a 
camp-meeting in Williamstown, Vt , that the 
Lord spoke pardon io b's soul, filling bim 
with iove, joy, and peace. In 1869 he re- 
movéd to Enfield. where be at once identified 
bimself with the M. E Churcb, terving on 
the offi: ial board, filling the office of a class- 
leader, and acting as the Sunday-school 
suverintendent. For a number :f years he 
was an ci ffient worker in all these depart- 
ments, nos only giving his time and talents, 
but of bis earthly substance, often beyoud 
his ability. 

His Christian character was esteemed by 
all who knew him. His life was a testimony 
and his influeuce a benediction to those with 
whom he came in contact. His experience 
was deep and ricb, his feith strong, nothing 
waveiing. The body is now dissolved, but 
he has a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. The 
soul 18 separated from the body — but the 
resurrection reunites them. He is now 
‘* Asieep in Jesus! blessed sieep, from which 
none ever wakes to weep!’ 

About the latter part of June he was taken 
sick —a sickners unto deato. Kind hards 
ministered to his wants. He was ready tu 
mo to be with Jasus. He leaves a widow and 
four children to mourn their loss. 

Wa. THOMPSON. 


Waite. — Andrew Jackson Waite was 
born in Hubdbardston, in 1811, and came to 
Worcester when he was aboat fifteen years of 
age. His father died when he was young. 
and much of the care of his widowed mother 
and the education of the younger children 
fell upon Andrew. In 1836 be married 
Sarab Hurd, of New Hampshire, with whow 
he lived in happy and ever-growing s ffactiop 
for over fi'ty years, she prececing him to the 
ny land a little over a year, dy:ng in May, 
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Bro. Waite was converted under Father 
Pickering and was oneof the oldest members 
of old Trinity. He loved the church of hie 
choice, was faithful to ber doctrines and her 
discipline, and never was happier than when 
he was in her services, singing her songs, tes- 
tifying to the power of God's grace, exaiting 
the precious biood of Christ, and generously 
aiding her ip all the channels of beneficent 
service. He was of a happy, sunny disposi- 
tion, with ever a word cf cheer, conorabie in 
his dealings with bis fellowmen and enjoying 
the respect of ali who knew him. 

His death, July 3, was triumphant, 
abounding in exciamations of joy. When 
the summons came he had just finisbed lead 
ing en imaginary class meeting He bad 
said **Amen.”’ when ‘“ He was not, for Goa 
took him.’’ May we follow nim as he f 1 
towed Christ. é. D. P. 





When Tired Out 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
Dr. M.H. HENay, New Yo k, stays: “ When 
compleuly tred out by pro owed wakefuluess 
and overwork, it is of the gr atest vaiue to me. 


Asa beverage it posserses charms beyond anything 
1 kuow of iu the form of medicine.” 





WORLD'S FAIR. 
$17 to Chicago and Return via Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Tne Baltimore & Oaio Railroad has mae 
a rate of $17 from New York to Chicago and 
return on Special Trains leaving foot of Lib- 
erty St., New York, at 830 a.m, Aug 5b, 
9:b and 15:h, arriving at Chicago the follow- 
ing day at 4.30 rp Mm. Thesetrains are com 
posed entirely of first class passenger coaches 
aisle carpeted and furnished with lavatorier, 
each train being accompanied by a tourist 
agent and a porter to look after the wants o’ 
the passengers. Tickets are good for ten 
dayr, and the return trip can be made in day 
coaches on any regular train within that time 
Other excursions will be run at same rate of 
fare on dates to be announced later. At 
slightly higher rates the B. &. O. issues tick 
ets to Chicago and return via Philadelphia, 
Washington and Niagara Falls, good unti! 
November 15, for passege on any regular 
train in each direction. Full information and 
tickets can be obtained at New Englanc 
Agency, B. & O. R. R., 211 Washington 8°. 
Boston, Mass. 








Maine Wesleyan and Semiaary Female 
College. 


Fall Term begins Tuesday, Aug. 29, 1893. 


This Institution is located at Kent's Hill, four 
miles from Rea*field station on the upper Maine 
Central K tlro-d. Its situation upon the creet of 
a hgh bill, surrounded bv a picturesque country 
is unique and most beautiful. This Lasrtitution of- 
fers rare advantages f home and educational fa- 
cilities to young ladies and geotlemen wh» desire 
to fit themselves for college, teaching, mercantile 
pursuits, or general business at moderate cost. It 
give« a full collegiate course to young ladies and 
confers degrees upon graduates. Its musical and 
art departments are unsurpassed by any institu- 
tion in the State. For catalogve and full informa- 








tion address Prof. Henry E. Trefethen. Sc, 
Kent’s Hill, Me. CHAS. W. GALLAGHER, 
LD. D., Pres. 





BAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev. A, F. CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal, 





Fall Term begins August 28, 1892, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness Coliege, with first-class instruction. Locai o 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by: i) 
terms low. Send for Catalogue. 


Now Hampshire Conference 
Seminary 


and Female College. 
A Coeducational Institution. 





SIX years sre covered by the studies of the 
CLASSICAL COURSE: Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
mao, Higher Englih, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in 
Belies Lettres. 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: 
College Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental 
Mus'c, and Vocal Music 

THREE years are required for the Medical 
Preparatory, Legal Preparatory, English Scien- 
tific, Industrial Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Elocution and the Svndy of Ex- 
pression. 

ONE year for the Comme: cial Department. 


HEALTH, Pure air, spring water, the best of san- 
itary arrangements, regular Labits, good Loard, 
and a Christian home, leave little to be desized as 
means for premoting good heaitb. 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS a year pays for tui- 
tion, board, jaundry, room rent, and steam heat. 

FALL TERM begins Aug. 30, 1893. 

ga Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 





Tilton N. H. 











Mr. Simeon Staples 


**1 Had a Running Soro 
On my ankle five years, the doctors pronouncing 
it saltrheum. Itcontinued to increase in size, 
until I cémmenced taking ITood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Hood’s*"Cures 


and using Hood’s Olive Ointment. At the end 
of two years I was completely cured and have 
had no trouble with it since.” SmEoN 
STAPLES, East Taunton, Mass. Get Hood’s. 





od’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bil- 
eet sf headache and constipation. 25q 


HDUCATIONAL. 














COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft.Edward, N.Y. 


or Yoong Women 36th year Sept. 26. 6 courses & 
Prep, Music, Art, Elocu, Phys. Cu:t. $270. Jos. E. 
KiInG, D.D. 





| ENNSYLVANIA Philadelp! is, 1924 Chestnut St. 
MISS BOYER’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND WUSIC SCHOOL 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 





RHOVE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Creenwich Academy. 
Found+d 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat ana elect te light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $20 a year. Se;,t. 12. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, 
D.D, Principal. 


State Normal School, Framingham 


Next Examination for aimission on Wednesday, 
Sept. 6, 1893. For Circulars address 
Miss E! LEN HYDE, Principal, 
Framingham, Mass. 








PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
Coll ge graduates. 
5 and 6. 


For High School and 
Entrance examination Sept, 
For Circulars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Of Domestic Science, 


with departments for Industrial Arts and Chris- 
tian workers opens its sixth year Wednesday, 
Oct. 4, 1693. Spetal attention given to preparing 
Secretaries ani other Christian helpers for Y. Ww. 
C. A.wo k. For circular apply © Mike RENA 
CHAMPNEY, Principal of school. 


Y.W.C. A, Neo 40 Berkeley 8:., BOSTON, Macs. 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 
Burlington, N. J. 

A Fitting School for the best universities both 
at home and abroad. Buildir gs just re-fitted with 
every modern convenience. Campus of twelve 
acres, splendidiy shaded, on banks of the Delaware 
$400 a year. 


Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector, 











THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE, 
Rev. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D. D., PRES. 


An inst tation of Highest Grade for the liberal 
ecucation of Young Woe en. Several regular Col 
leg Courses leading to the degree of B.A. Select 
cou; ses combining Literary or Scientific studies 
with Music, Art, Voice Training, and Phyeical 
Training. All departments in charge of special- 
ists The nex: session will begin sept. 19. For 
Program address 


The Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md, 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY. 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. 
Special Topics every term. Particular attention 
given to Sacred Oratory. Fall term commences 
third Thursday in September. Fir information 
addiess the President, HENRY A. BUTTZ. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth, 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
eighty-von# American and Foreigo universities, 
colleges, and professional schools have pursued 
professional and other advanc d studies in Boston 
University. Its 1670 matriculants came from 
twenty Foreign, and from thirty-seven 
American States and Terri ories To siu- 
dents of literata-e, philosophy, science, law, med- 
i ine, theology, Boston offers mauy advanta ge 
found is no other city. Tie University has 114 
Pr: fe sors and Lecturers § For free circulars 
and inform tion respecting the Free Scholarships 
address the Regisirar, 12 Somerset St. Bos- 
ton, Mase 


The Boston, New York. 
Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from aii sections 
of the country, including more than ninet r 
cent. of the Public Schoo! superintendents of New 
England have — to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free te any address. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Managers. 


4 Ashburton Place. 
7 Ave., New Yor. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portiand, Oregon 
120%, South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con 
sideration of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care oi the health of growing 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and wel 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowlipg- 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
round, and lessons daily); no regular or foreknown 
examinations, etc. 


24. Its broadly planned course of stady. 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many spe- 
Cclalists: with one bundred and twenty pupils, a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: i" some 
things equal to college work, in others planned rather 
for home and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from alist of eight or ten 
electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

3d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for iack of 
room) ; personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted, 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year, $500, 
For illustrated catalogue address, 


C. C. BRAGDON,! Principal. 


Lectures on 

















NEW ENG LAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 


——@——— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JACOB WINTERTON’S INHERTI- 
ANUE, 
ty EMILY SEARCHFIELD. 12mo. 160 pp 
JOY, THE DKACONESS, 
by ELIZABETH FE. HuLDIN@, 12mo. 232 pp. 90 


THE UNEQUAL FOUR. 
A st ry for voung lacks, by SAMUEL 
ODELL, 12mo. 442 pp. 


AMOS TRUELOVE, 
A story of the last gen ration, by CUARLES 
R. PARSONS. 12mo0, 240 pp, fuly i.us- 
trated, 80 


SYBIL’5 BEPANTANCE, 


Ora Dream of Good, by Mrs.M. 8, Hay- 
CRAFT, }2mo. 1 0 pp. 70 


THE LATTER DAY EDEN. 


Tieat n, of We lock and the Home by Rev. 
HENRY TUCKLEY. 12mo. 250 pp. 90 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES, 


By O. H, Tirrany, D. D., LL. D. 
Twelve sermons and four addresses by 
this velebrated pulpit orator, 12mo. 250 pp.. 
with portrait of Dr. T.ffauy. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, AGENT. 


88 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


WEED & WEED 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law. 


Masters In Chancery for Middlesex County. 
113 Devonshire Street, Room 87. 
(BOSTON. 
GEORGE M. WEED. 


INTELLIGENT 
AND ENTERPRISING 


men and women wishing to engage ina 
profitable business can learn how by 
addressing 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Ave., Niuw York City. 


$1.25 


1.25 





ALONZO R. WEED 








AARON B. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. Boston, Mass 


THE BAY VIEW. 


This well-appointed and popular house has 
earned a reputation among the vast army of 
tourists second to none other on the coast of 
Maine. It is situated on the westerly part of 
Old Orchard Beach, at a point known as 
Ferry Beach, about one and one-half miles 
west of Old Orchard. Open for guests on 
June 15. 


The house is located within two hundred 
feet of high water mark, is surrounded by 
spacious lawns and a fragrant and beautiful 
pine grove. There are attractive drives. 

The facilities for boating, bathing and fisb- 
ing are unexceiled. The broad, smooth beach 
makes a fine playground for children at low 
tide. Here dangerous undertows are entirely 
unknown and bathing is done with perfect 
safety. 





Pare spring water ano a perfect system of 
drainage are features that greatly add to th 
healtbfalness of the Bay View. 

Those seeking for rest and recreation dar- 
ing the hot summer weeks will find no nore 
healthful, beautiful and attractive spot in 
New Engiand where all of the outdoor and 
house pleasures herein mentioned can be en- 
joyed. 

Postoffice in the house, and four mails are 
received daily. Telephone connection with 
Portland, Boston and other points east and 
west. 


Trains onthe Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Saco River. The Bay View 
porter will be found in waiting at the Old Or- 
chard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 
West. 

Prior to June 15 address all letters and te 
egrams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after tha 
date, to Bay View, Me. 


MRS. E. MANSON 
Proprietor. 
A. C. MANSON, Manuger. 


Herald. 





Zion’s 


WESLEYAN BUILDING, BOSTON. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $2 50, 

Ministers and their Widows, $1.50, 


DATE OF PAYMENTS.— The name of each sub 
scriber is printed on the p:per sent every week 
and the date following the name indicates the year 
and month to which itis paid. If the date does 
botcorrespond with payments made, the subscriber 
should notify the Publisher. 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop, and until al 
arrearages are paid, as required by law. 

SUBSCRIBERS wishing to stop a paper, or change 
direction, should be very particular to give the 
name of the post-office to which it has been sent 
and the one to which they wish it sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money (rder 
(post-office or «xpress), Bank Check, or Draft 
When neither of these can be procured, send 
money by Registered Letter. 

& CORRESPONDENCE. — No compensation allowed 


for articles forwarded for publication, unless : o- 
licited by the Editor. 


ARTICLES will be returned to the writers wh 


the request is made to do so, and the requisite 
amount of stamps enclosed. 


ADVERTISING. 


ZION'’S HERALD 1s the oldest Methodist paper 
in the world, and for advertisers is ONE OF THE 
BEST MEDIUMS that can be employed for New 
ENGLAND. It hss probably 80,000 readers in edu- 
cakd Christian homes. Cards with advertising 
rates rent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


All letters relating to Subscriptions, Renewals 
Payments, or other Business Matters connected 
with the paper, should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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MORE THOUGHT. 


Is the fact sufficiently recognized 
that a man can make himself, within 
certain limits, almost anything he 
pleases by meditation ? Thought in- 
duces feeling, and feeling action. 
Men complain that they do not feel. 
Why, then, do they not use the means 
which will produce emotion ? Think- 
ing is in the power of all, or nearly 
all. They can, if they choese, turn 
aside for a season regularly and med- 
itate upon the importance of things 
they find themselves neglecting. Why 
not? If they really desired to im- 
prove in any direction, it seems as if 
they might adopt this simple method. 
Only by much meditation can our 
principles take on strength, and we 
attain to that firm conviction concern- 
ing an invisible world without which 
we shall not seek it as we should. A 
strong, symmetrical character, steady 
and unwavering, heavenly-minded 
and imbued with the spirit of Christ, 
can be gained in no other way. More 
thought, more thought ! He who 
meditates day and night in the law 
of the Lord, or the will of God, 
‘* shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season, and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper.” Prof. 
Bowne well says in his admirable 
volume, ‘ Principles of Ethics :” 
‘‘ The great need of ethical practice, 
next to the good will, is a serious and 
thoughtful application of intellect to 
the problems of life and conduct. 
Misconduct and social evils in gen- 
eral arise less from a will to do wrong 
than from an indifference to doing 
right. The people ‘ do not consider.’ 
Until they do consider, we must 
worry along in the old way with 
aa embryonic conscience, drugged by 
custom and warped by artificiality, 
while life is directed not by wise and 
serious reflection, but by conflicting 
passions and selfishness.” 








THE QUALITY OF PATIENCE. 


Patience is the capacity calmly and 
confidently to hold fire in the presence 
of the enemy, always accounted the 
greatest feat in seasoned soldiership. 
It implies discipline and an assured 
reliance on the commander; raw 
troops can never endure the test; 
they are sure to break and run at the 
first fire from the ranks of the enemy. 
The virtue capable of such a feat can 
never be accounted weak or contempti- 
ble, a mere drudge among the virtues. 
In Scripture she ever comes forth in 
the robes of a queen, magnanimous 
and majestic. 

Christian patience is to be distin- 
guished from the stoicism of heathen- 
ism, an apathy or affected obduracy to 
physical suffering. Under Christian 
teaching the senses are not deadened ; 
the Gospel is not an anesthetic; rather 
it makes the whole nature quick and 
sensitive to the touch of suffering and 
trial. As little is it indifference to 
moral evil. The sins and wrongs of 
society are recognized and felt, but 
they are never tolerated. The evils of 
whatever kind are endured for the 
Lord’s sake. The endurance is as heroic 
as action. Supine indifference to 
truth and a tame subserviency to ar- 
rogance are the merest travesties of 
this queenly virtue. 

So far from furnishing evidence of 
weakness, patience implies a remark- 
able exertion of will-power. Under 
its conditions greater resolution is re- 
quired to stand still than to rush to 
battle. To fire would prove a relief. 
To stand under fire is what tests the 
mettle of the Christian soldier. To 
hold himself is more difficult than to 
master the enemy; and, indeed, this 
self-restraint and self-conquest are the 
means indispensable to the higher 
victory. 

Patience implies a persistent exer- 
tion of the will. The dash is easily 
made; the persistence in our endeavor 
is essential to this virtue. It is the 
persistence that tests the quality of 
the soul. The mettle of the horse is 
tested, not by the spurt of a mile or 
two, but by the rounding out of the 
fiftieth mile. For a moment the 
muscles of the arm will bear a great 
weight; the thirty or sixty minutes, 


however, prove too much even for 
great strength. Patience is the per- 
sistence of will—the power to touch 
the sixtieth mile or the sixtieth 
minute. To all this we must add 
steadiness. Patience does nothing by 
jerks. The current of energy flows 
even, steadily. The movement is made 
with the regularity of gravitation. 
There is no period of intermiesion. 
The arms cannot be laid aside for a 
moment. ‘There is no rest. Per- 
petual vigilance is indispensable to 
insure ultimate victory. The Christian 
must stand firm and durable as a wall 
against the attacks of evil; and, hav- 
ing done all, he is to stand. 

In our age of hurry and rush this 
old, plodding virtue is not a favorite. 
Americans wish to annihilate time as 
they have space. To wait is the one 
thing incompatible with the temper of 
our age and country; to reach today 
what is attainable next week is the 
problem we are trying in vain to solve. 
With too many patience is a belated 
virtue which needs to be eliminated 
from the American version of the 
Gospel. Meantime we shall find pa- 
tience indispensable to crown many of 
the great enterprises of our century 
and continent. The great nation will 
still be the one able ‘‘ to labor and to 
wait.’ Haste makes waste. In all the 
lines of business today the successful 
men are those able to wait. Vast fort- 
unes sometimes come in an hour; they 
usually come where there has been 
patient waiting; the gain of the single 
year is the harvest from the sowing 
long ago. The exhortation to patience 
in toil and waiting is quite appropriate 
for our time. 








OLD, NEW, AND GREATER 
BOSTON. 


The flight and the ravages of time 
as affecting a city like Boston are 
scarcely noticed until some historic 
event or condition emphasizes the 
changes made. Several things have 
concurred to call the attention to the 
congestion of population in Boston dur- 
ing the intermediate portion of each 
day, and the necessity of relief for the 
wealthy and middle classes, the tene- 
ment-house populations and the crowd- 
ed districts where European and Asiat- 
ic immigrants have collected. The 
Boston & Maine Railroad is working 
day and night to enable it to increase 
its carrying power and the necessary 
conveniences. The city authorities are 
at work upon the problem. The Uni- 
versity Settlements have gone ‘to 
stay’ into the North End, the South 
End, and the business quarter, and 
there is room for some philanthropies, 
with a local habitation, inthe old West 
End and in the South Cove. 

Metropolitan or greater Boston con- 
sists of 26 municipalities, cities or 
towns, within a radius of ten miles 
from the City Hall. In it city and 
country are pleasantly mingled. There 
are no such suburbs as Boston’s sub- 
urbs. Hardly a vestige of the original 
settlement now remains. With the ex- 
ception of the three most ancient burial 
grounds of the town, a few old _build- 
ings, and some old streets in the North 
End, nothing of Boston in its first cent- 
ury is preserved. The original penin- 
sula contained less than eight hun- 
dred acres. The area within the pres- 
ent municipal limits covers 37.04 
square miles — more than thirty times 
as great as the original area. When, 
in 1822, the town became a city, it had 
about 50,000 inhabitants, and a valua- 
tion of about $44,000,000. Today it 
has about 475,000 inhabitants and a 
valuation of $1,093,145,989. 

But the municipal definition and 
limitation of Boston ignores metropol- 
itan or greater Boston, which contains 
nearly 1,500,000 people, or more than 
half the population of the State. The 
metropolitan postal district includes 
4 cities and 2 towns; the metropolitan 
parks district comprises 12 cities, 24 
towns, and about 40 per cent. of the 
State population. The organization of 
a metropolitan district for the various 
purposes of administration in which 
mutual interests are concerned, is pro- 
posed. The plan suggests some form 
of metropolitan union which shall com- 
prise a federalized metropolis, preserv- 
ing the autonomy of the separate com- 
munities for the administration of 
purely local functions, while, for gen- 
eral purposes, all functions which can 
be best administered by a central 
authority—such as water supply, 
health departments, public schools, 
parks, together with matters like local 
transit facilities—shall be assumed 
by the metropolitan government. 
Washington Street in the vicinity of 
Newspaper Row is said to be ‘‘the 
most crowded thoroughfare in Chris- 
tendom.” Cambridge, Somerville, 
Charlestown, South Boston, a portion 
of Roxbury and a part of Dorches- 
ter, form the greatest portion of the 
city and its suburbs. Cambridge is the 
largest of the neighboring municipali- 
ties, and is indisposed to annexation. 
Somerville has a population of about 
45,000, and has shown within a year its 
indisposition to annexation, chiefly 
because it dreads the loss of local pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic which has 
been maintained for a dozen years. 
Charlestown was annexed nineteen 
years ago. It is the emallest of the 
annexed districts in area, but the great- 
est in historic interest. South Boston, 
originally a part of Dorchester Neck, 
was annexed in 1804, much against the 
will of Dorchester people. It is a great 
industrial centre and congested dis- 
trict. Jamaica Plain, West Roxbury, 
Brighton, Brookline, and portions of 
Dorchester and Roxbury, constitute a 
most attractive district. Brookline main- 
tains municipal independence against 
all wooing. It is an island surrounded 
by Boston. Brighton was, for many 
years before its annexation to Boston, 
in 1874, the great cattle mart of New 
England ; and it was once also famous 
for its nurseries and gardens. Itisa 
residential section now. Roxbury has 





been a part of the municipality for 
twenty-five years. It has increased 
from a population of 28,400 in 1868, to 
78,400 in 1890, or an annual increase of 
exactly 2,000. West Roxbury, in 
which Jamaica Plain is included, is 
the largest of the outlying sections of 
the city. Within its limits are the 
greater parks of the public parks sys- 
tem—Jamaicaway, along the orna- 
mented banks and shores of Jamaica 
Pond; the Arnold Arboretum; and 
Franklin Park, the crowning feature 
of the system. Harvard University 
maintains and develops the Arnold 
Arboretum, and the city constructs 
and cares for its roads and paths and 
polices it. East Boston is analo- 
gous to South Boston as an industrial 
centre and a crowded district. The 
ferry transit to it is the only direct 
communication from the city proper. 
East Boston now contains 836 acres 
(original area about 660); South Bos- 
ton, 1002 acres (original area 570) ; 
the Roxbury District, 2,700; the Dor- 
chester District, 5,614; the Charlestown 
District, 586; the West Roxbury 
District, 8,078; and the Brighton Dis- 
trict, 2,277. 

Renewed attention has been called to 
the condition of the North End by the 
condemnation by the Board of Health 
of a dozen houses as unfit for habitation. 
Asa result, forty or fifty families (ag- 
gregating, perhaps, 150 people) have 
been required to find new quarters 
(homes?). Of late public sentiment 
has seemed to grow stronger in the 
demand that the slums of the city 
should be rooted out. The North End 
ig the worst section of the city, but 
is rich for the historian and the anti- 
quarian. All of its old, historic build- 
ings have been photographed. Within 
North Square once stood the ‘* North 
Church,” the church of the Mathers, 
of whom Cotton Mather was chief, 
‘the most conspicuous figure in the 
early history of New England.” His 
father, Dr. Increase Mather, was 
preacher of the Old North, and for six- 
teen years president of Harvard. With- 
in the same Square still stands the 
building that was the home of Paul 
Revere in the times preceding the Rev- 
olution. It is one of the few examples 
of houses with the projecting second 
story remaining in Boston, all of them 
in this quarter. At its upper windows 
tevere’s illuminated pictures of the 
‘*Boston Massacre,” with allegorical 
designs which ‘‘ struck the spectators 
with solemn silence,’’ were displayed 
on the night of the first anniversary of 
that tragic event. To Charter Street 
Paul Revere moved toward the close of 
the Revolution, having purchased the 
house on the west corner of Revere 
Place, and there he died. The North 
End contains Christ Church (built in 
1723), the oldest church building in the 
city, 173 years old; also Copp’s Hill 
Burying-ground, dating from 1660, in 
which the Mathers are buried, Mrs. 
Mary Baker, a sister of Paul Revere, 
and Rev. Jesse Lee, the pioneer preach- 
er of Methodismin Boston. The organ 
of Christ Church, although not the 
original one imported from London 
which used to accompany the old-time 
tunes and responses, is inclosed in the 
original antique case; the clock below 
the rail has ‘** ticked off the time ” since 
1746; the figures of the cherubim in 
front of the organ, and the chandeliers, 
originally designed for a convent in 
Canada, came into its possession the 
same year—presented by Capt. Gru- 
shea, of the English privateer ‘‘ Queen 
of Hungary,” who seized them from a 
French vessel which he had overhauled 
on the high seas; the ‘‘ Vinegar Bible,” 
prayer-books, and silver communion 
service, bearing the royal arms, were 
gifts from George II. in 1733; and the 
massive christening basin came from a 
parishioner in 1730. The marble bust 
of Washington was the first monument 
ever erected to his memory. It was 
executed by the French sculptor, Hou- 
don, and was given to the church by 
Shubael Bell, then senior warden, 
about ten years after Washington’s 
death. The chime of eight bells hung 
in the tower, which still sound their 
melodious tones, were brought from 
England in 1744. In the upper end of 
Salem Street and its neighborhood 
German and Russian Jews predomi- 
nate. Where once was the centre of 
the ‘elegant quarter” is now ‘ Little 
Italy,’ with its shops, its banks, ho- 
tels and restaurants, its bandbox of a 
theatre, and its two churches under 
the charge of Italian priests. The 
largest church is the Roman Catholic 
Church. There are two Jewish syna- 
gogues, one Portuguese church, and a 
great parochial school. Of the numer- 
ous philanthropic institutions in the 
quarter, the North Bennet Street In- 
dustrial School is conspicuous, in which 
children are trained in carpentry, wood- 
work, shoemaking, printing, clay-mod- 
eling, cooking, sewing, and other prac- 
tical work. It also includes free read- 
ing-rooms, a circulating library, a 
gymnasium for boys, girls, and wom- 
en, and baths for boys. Such was the 
old North End of Boston; and such an 
exhibit of the Old World and of the 
new forms of philanthropy is the new 
North End. 

The city engineer, in his recent an- 
nual report, betrays his perplexity as 
an engineer, an official and a citizen, 
in facing the conditions that affect 
transit, relief from crowds and block- 
ades to business, and determine where 
and under what conditions the homes 
of the people shall be. His despera- 
tion shows itself in the following, 
among other equally significant para- 
graphs: — 

« The width of unutilized territory measured 
from Charles Street, at Pinckney, to Scollay 
Square, is 3,000 feet at right angles to the 
course of north and south travel, while from 
Scollay Square to Atlantic Avenue, at South 
Market Street, the distance is but 2,350 feet, 
so that seven-tenths or nearly three-fourths 
of the width of this section of the city prop- 
er, is unutilized at or near the very heart of 
the congestion.” 

Aside from any sentimental and his- 





torical associations, the description of 


the territory that includes the Common 
as unutilized is infelicitous. It is not 
utilized for ordinary business, but as a 
recreation centre, a park, a relief from 
heat and noise and dust, in going to 
and from business, as a training- 
ground for the militia, as a resort for 
the dwellers in the crowded districts, 
it is utilized incessantly, by day and 
by night, in summer and winter. Use- 
fulness is not determined solely by 
stores and streets. The business quar- 
ter is easily reached and escaped 
through the Common. 

The churches are feeling these con- 
ditions. The people in manifold ways, 
financial, social, industrial, civic, phil- 
anthropic, economic, are affected by 
them. Otherwise we would not unite 
concerning them. The interests of 
one and one-half millions of people 
are affected directly, and indirectly 
the interests of Massachusetts and 
New England. Our physical and san- 
itary well-being is involved. Only as 
philanthropists, benevolent societies, 
city authorities and the churches con- 
cur in efforts to ameliorate conditions 
and solve problems, will all the inter- 
ests of Roston and vicinity be ad- 
vanced. 








The Peer of Any Nation. 


In the English Fortnightly Review for July 
is an article entitled, ‘‘ Advance of the Unit- 
ed States during Ooe Hundred Years.’’ The 
author is D. Brock, of whom we know no 
more than his name. He appears to be an 
American, and we suspect is connected with 
the census office. The article is prompted by 
the Columbian celebrations. It concedes at 
once that the United States, in a century, has 
become the peer of nations whose growth and 
culture are the ripe fruit of a millennium or a 
millennium and a half. Mr. Brock well says 
that ‘‘ whatever fruits in industries, general 
knowledge, commerce, and art the elder na- 
tions of Europe and Asia had gathered by a 
constant and slow endeavor of twenty centu- 
ries, a kind Providence bestowed upon the 
young republic as a baptismal gift.”” More- 
over, the record is unparalleled. No other 
nation has acquired a speed and reached a 
goal cqual to those of the United States, ina 
corresponding period of time. The progress 
made is from the first term of George Wash- 
ington as President. The total settled area 
then consisted of 230.000 tquare miles; the 
eggregate poptlation was 70,000 less than 
4,000,000. Boston then had a population of 
24,937 ; Washington, the nation’s capita), had 
only 3.200. Our last acquitition of territory 
was Alaska in 1867, and the present area con- 
sists of 3,588,576 equare miles. The settled 
area, comprehensively speaking, covers the en- 
tirearea. There is no Great American Desert. 
The Rocky Mountains have been crossed by 
lines of railway stretching from the extreme 
east to the extreme west. The greatest gross 
increase of population has been in the two 
census decades since 1870. It amounted to 
an increase of 24,000,000 — a greater increase 
than the total population in 1850, for then we 
had 23,000,000 of inhabitants. Immigration, 
of course, has been not only an important, 
but a serious, factor in the increase, amount- 
ing in the estimate of many to a problem and 
aperil. The estimated increase by immigra- 
tion from 1790 to 1820 amounted to only 250,- 
000 ; the increase of the next seventy years, 
according to cepsus returns, amounted to 
15,500,000. Germany has sent us 4,504,000; 
Ireland, 3,481,000; England, 2,430,000; the 
British North American Provinces, 1,046,000. 
From these four different sources we have 
received nearly 11,500,000. Contrary to the 
popular impression, the proportion of colored 
to white population bas decreased. It was 
19.27 in 1790, and 12.20 in 1890. Chicago, 
the Black City, has increased since 1840 from 
4 470 to 1,099,850. The very latest estimate 
of our total population, made December, 1892, 
places it at 66,111,000. Boston is the sixth 
city inthe United States in population, and 
its growth by decades has been as follows: — 


DIED cncecocce. covcesceseccseseese - 18,320 
BED csvccesocscccscteccenccccoscces 24,937 
TEND cccccccccccccevoesscceees 33,787 
BEE Shap aeseeccsvedcccccereretuenes 43,928 
BEBO cccccccccccccccccccocccccccccces 61,392 
BOND ccccccdccccccccccccecccceccoces 93,383 
TEED sncccecscccscccesencesessesores 136,881 
BBD nncccccccccccccccccccecsooccces 177,840 
BOE Sactdtnssrcenecvevcsonenevaeess 250,526 
BED cccccrcccccccccccccccecocccsese 362,839 
BESO  ccccccecesese » C0cceccccccceccs 448,447 


The silver problem at the present time is 
due not to scarcity of silver, but to a super- 
abundance; and yet, prior to 1845, the pro- 
duction of silver was inconsiderable. Now 
it is a drug in the mines and in the markets. 
In manufactures we have become the indus- 
trial empire of the world. The postal receipts 
in 1820 were $1,111,000; in 1890 they were 
$60,882,000. One of the best evidences of 
prosperity consists in the savings of the peo- 
ple. The amount of deposits in banks in 
1820 was $1,138,000; in 1892 it was $1,712,- 
769 000. The number of depositors then was 
8 635; 1m 1892 it was 4,781,605. The average 
deposit in 1820 was $131.85; 1m 1892 it was 
$358.29 — a fact which shows that the poor 
are not growing poorer, whatever may be 
true of them in comparison with the rich. 
The per cent. of increase in the wealth of the 
country from 1860 to 1890 was 287.44, or an 
average annual increase of 7.18 per cent. Mr. 
Brock says that ‘‘no other system of educa- 
tion has been so fruitful of benefit to the peo- 
ple of any country as the American common 
school system has been to America.’’ He 
gives the largest estimate of the proportion of 
church communicants to the total population 
that we have ever seen. He says: ‘ There is 
one communicant to about three of the pop- 
ulation.”” Roman Catholics are included in 
this estimate, of course. To disseminate 
knowledge, about 20,000 periodicals are now 
published. Our people are ‘the most com- 
fortably housed, the best-clothed, and the 
best-fed people in the world. . . . Allof 
these facts indicate a great advance on right 
lines to a higher, better and purer civilization 
than has ever before existed in the world’s 
history.” 








Prohibition in England. 

The Methodist Recorder for July 27, in its 
report of the session of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference held at Cardiff, contains the address- 
es made at the Saturday night ‘‘ Conference 
temperance meeting.” We have read with 


unwonted interest the address of Rev. 
Charles Garrett. The Recorder says edit- 
orially : — 


“It goes without saying that Mr. Garrett's 
was the speech of the evening. Numbers 
rose to their feet the instant his name was an- 
nounced. His allusion to the work of sixty 
years ago was heard with affectionate si- 
lence, for the audience remembered that a 
veteran in the great crusade was before them. 
The address was full of the old fire and pa- 
thos, and nobody would have grown weary 
had it lasted thrice as long. 


Oar readers will rejoice in the privilege of 
sharing in the following parts of the address. 
Mr. Garrett said: — 


«* Some time ago there was an old man in 
Leeds, a devout Methodist, very poor, who 





used to say some very quaint things. One 


Monday morning, wherever he went, he an- 
nounced what to him was a glorious fact: 
* There's been a revival at our pel, and the 
Lord Almighty has been mendin’ 0’ — 

was 


he (the 
If he 
meeting it was to id teeto- 
talers, and to make new ones. There were 
tens of thousands of men who owed every- 
thing to total abstinence, but never did any- 
thing to help ite spread. Did they not want 
mending? And new ones were wanted. The 
fact was, they had come to a grave crisis. 
He looked back on nearly sixty years of total 
abstinence, and as he looked back the lan 
guage of his heart was, ‘What hath God 
wrought!’ Sixty yearsago drink was su 
preme in thisland. Founded upon appetite, 
buttressed by interest, defended by science, 
blessed by the church and supported by ev- 
ery body, it had said, ‘ My mountain standeth 
firm; I shall never be moved.’ The Method- 
ist Church was then the only temperance or- 
ganization in existence. Then God raised up 
a few poor men — not learned men, not 
wealthy, not prominent political men, but 
r men. He spoke reverently: Gud hada 

abit of doing that. When the Philistines 
had tobe humbled, He didnot choose as a 
champion some well-trained warrior, but 
went to David, theshepherd lad. He it was 
who slung the stone that laid the haughty 
boaster low. Soallthe way down. When 
the drink trafficin this land was supreme, 
God jaid His hands ona few poor men at 
Preston. They went about their work. They 
could not geta chapel. They were ridiculed 
and denounced. They could not get their 
temperance meetings announced anywhere in 
Methodism. But they toiled on; and what 
was the result? The habits and customs of 
society were changed; the medical profession 
had been educated, and the legislation of the 
land was being molded afresh. Atthe com- 
mencement of the present Parliament, the 
Queen — God bless her! he hoped she would 
live to be a hundred years old, and beyond 
that — directed the Government to assist the 
temperance workers by special legislation. 
This they were not slow to do, and the Local 
Veto Bill was the result. That bill bad 
sounded the death-knell of the drink traffic. 
It was not all that some of them would like it 
to be. It was only a baby, but yet it was a 
baby. Samson wasa babe once. The bill 
would wax stronger and stronger, because 
God had called it into existence. 

‘«In Liverpool there was a district of 60,000 
inhabitants with not a public-house on it. It 
was a place where there was never a house 
to let. The Liverpool Corporation had had 
their eyes open, and they had bought a large 
area called the Kensington Fields, and had 
inserted a clause declaring that there should 
be no public house on Kensington Fields. 
But people talked about this bill not passing, 
and not being put in force. He and the tem- 
perance people said, ‘ Give us the bill and we 
will enforce it in Liverpool,’ and if it was 
enforced there, it surely could be enforced 
elsewhere. The battle was before them. 
Were they ready to fight? It was all very 
well toclap him. What were they going to 
do when the voting-day came? They were 
fighting, and were going to win. Lord 
Burton’s words to the publicans were, ‘ Fight 
for your hearths, your homes, your wives, 
your little children.” Workingmen, go and 
do likewise.” 








The “ Baltimore Methodist’s” Point. 


We extremely regret that the editor of the 
Baltimore Methodist found it convenient to 
wriggie out of a square and full answer to 
the questions we propounded a couple of 
weeks ago, on the ground that they were nct 
in the original program. ‘Neither you nor 
we,” be says, ‘“‘ were discussing whether evil 
could enter the world without the aid of in- 
bred sin.”’ Very true; but we were discuss- 
iog a kindred topic which might receive 
important light from a clear opening and full 
exposition of thisone. The same principles 
are involved in each case. Free will is the 
only key to unlock any of these mysteries. 
From a man with so much positive and exact 
knowledge of the deep things of theology, we 
anticipated something like an electric display 
of intellectualities about these mysteries; but 
we are disappointed to see him come forth 
with his little farthing candle, whose feeble 
rays can hardly be supposed to illuminate 
even the Monumental City. 

Free will, he thinks, may explain the fall 
of a sinless Adam or a sinless angel, but not 
the fall of one of Adam’s posterity today. 
He does not explain how the two cases differ, 
save as he suggests that, in the latter in- 
stance, there is a tendency to be brought into 
the account. But there was atendency with 
Adam as really as with any one of his pos- 
terity, the only difference being that the 
stream of tendency has gone on increasing 
with the lapse of generations. The question 
is larger and more complicated, but no new 
principie is involved. The two cases differ 
in degree rather than in kind. 

The real point at issue in this whole matter 
is as to the moral character of that ‘‘ tend- 
ency.”’ Is man responsible for it? Is he 
guilty and punishable for what came to him 
from other generations without the concur- 
rence of his free will? The old Augustinian 
theory, followed by a large part of Christen- 
dom, answers io the affirmative. Consistent 
Arminians hold the negative. The followers 
of Augustine make this tendency original or 
inbred sin. What do they mean by sin? St. 
John gives a general definition of sin as ‘‘a 
transgression of the law.”” This is generic; 
it covers all the instances. And yet the Wit- 
ness gravely tells us St. John gives a second 
definition of sin, viz., that ‘‘ all unrighteous- 
ness is sin.’’ Is this another definition, or 
the drawing of the new fact under the gen- 
erallaw? Without free will there can be no 
sin. ‘* Nothing is sin,’ says Wesley, ‘‘ buta 
voluntary transgression of a knowa law of 
God.’’ The most monstrous part of this 
Calvinistic theory is the claim that Adam's 
posterity is guilty and liable to eternal perdi- 
tion for acts in Adam they did not perform. 
A theory involving such absurdities ought to 
be rejected by all sensible people. Men are 
no more responsible for the tendencies born 
in them than for the color of their hair or the 
cast of their countenance. Responsibility 
begins where free will enters. To call any- 
thing back of that sin is a totel and mis- 
chievous misnomer. 








PERSONALS. 


— Prof. F. H. Ellis, of Wilbrabam, is sup- 
plying the pulpit at Westfield during the va- 
cation of Dr. Woods. 


— Rev. J. F. Clymer, D. D., of Pittsfield, 
is visiting for some cays among his many 
friends in Portland, Me. 


— President C. W. Gallagher, of Kent's 
Hill Seminary, called at the office on Mon- 
day on his way to visit the institution. 


— Dr. Edna Terry, who spent some years 
in medical work in China, and who has been 
in this country for a year, will soon return. 


— Bishop Mallalieu will address the W.F. 
M. 8. at the annual meeting on the Sterling 
camp-ground, on Thursday, Aug. 24, at 
lp. M. 


— We read of the presence of a Bishop 
Vincent at Chautauqua, but it is Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


— Read what they are doing in our sister 
church as noted by the St. Louis Christian 
Advocate : — 


‘* Bishop Key made a new ——- at the 
recent session of the Denver Conference, in 
appointing Rev. Jas. A. Duncan pastor of 
St. Paul, Denver, and also presiding elder of 
the Denver District, and Dr. M. H. Neeley 

stor at Trinidad, and aleo presiding elder 
of the Trinidad District. We believe it would 
be a good ides to do this in other portions of 
our Methodism.” 





— Rev. A. C, Coult and wife, of Hooksett, 
N. H., leave on the 21st for quite an exten- 
sive tour in the West, taking in Chicago, St. 
Louis and Denver. 


— We are very happy to announce that Dr. 
Ridgaway, of Evanston, now in Japan, whose 
serious illness has been noted'in our columns, 
is slowly recovering. 


— The consecration of Dean Lawrence as 
the Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts will 
probably take place in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, the first week in October. 


— The decease of Rev. J. B. Wentworth, 
D.D., of the Genesee Conference, is an- 
nounced. He was author of the well-known 
volume entitled, ‘‘The Logic of Introspec- 
tion.”’ 

— The Outlook is publishing a valuable 
series of papers on ‘‘ How to Reach Men.” 
The contribution for August 12 1s written by 
President W. P. Thirkield, of Gammon The- 
ological Seminary. 


— A letter received at this office from Miss 
Anna A. Gordon, written at Andermatt, 
Switzerland, Aug. 2, says: ‘‘ Mies Willard 
bas gained somewhat since her coming here, 
but is far from well.’’ 


— Rev. W. H. Mahbafile, recently pastor of 
our church at Tucson, Arizona, has been 
elected principal of the preparatory and nor- 
mal department of Iowa Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

— Chaplain D. H. Tribou, U. 8. N., bav- 
ing been ordered to join the U.S. 8S. ‘‘ New 
York,”’ is to leave the camp-ground at North- 
port where he has been conducting the relig- 
ious services with signal success. 


— Rev. L. H. Dorchester and wife returned 
to Springfield last week from a visit to 
Chicago and Richmond, Va. They are en- 
thusiastic over the educational advantages 
received from a visit to the World's Fair. 


— Rev. W. J. Pyle, who has been supply- 
ing the church at Bay View, Gloucester, has 
gone to Utah for permanent work, and Rev. 
M. G. Prescott, of Winterport, Me., will sup- 
ply the charge at Bay View for the present. 


— Rev. Dr. Isaac Crook, late president of 
the University of the Pacific, was elected 
chancellor of Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
at Lincoln, Aug. 3. Dr. Crook is widely 
known as a writer, a pastor, and an edu- 
cator. 


—Prof. C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan Un'- 
versity, is associated with Prof. George Ly- 
man Kittredge, of Harvard University, in 
editing a series of volumes on ‘‘ Higher En- 
glish,’’ to be published by Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 


—The death of Rev. Dr. E. P. Thwing, 
announced in our columns as having occurred 
some weeks ago in China, where he was try- 
ing to establish an insane asylum, has been 
followed by the decease of his wife at Canton, 
June 18. 


— The Baptist (London) is authority for 
the statement that Dr. Lorimer, of Tremont 
Temple, is soon to visit Australia to hold 
evangelistic services under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. Associations in Melbourne, Syd 
ney, and Adelaide. 


— Rev. 8. P. Craver, D. D., of our Theo- 
logical School at Paebla, Mexico, is expected 
to reach this country ona leave of absence 
about Oct.1. Mrs. Craver has already ar- 
rived, and will await her husband’s coming 
at Wellman, Ia. 


— President L. M. Dunton, of Claflin Uni- 
versity, Orangeburg, 8. C., is engaged in 
writing the history of Negro education in 
that State since 1861, in response to the re- 
quest of the board of trustees of the ‘ John 
F. Slater Fund.” 


— Rev. Hugh Montgomery and wife have 
reached London, and he is characteristically 
busy in holding evangelistic and temperance 
meetings in that great city. We havea letter 
from him descriptive of his tour and work 
that we shall publish at an early date. 


— Mr. George C. Needham, who has been 
laid aside for some time from active work, 18 
now in greatly improved health. He is 
spending the summer at Northfield, where in 
an informal way he is able to give occasional 
Bible readings to the visitors attending the 
Conferences there. 


— Rev. J. P. Simonton, of Winterport, 
Me., writes : — 

** Rev, Abijah Kendall, aged 82 years, died 
at West Winterport, Aug. 4, after a few days’ 
illness. He was a superannuated member of 
the East Maine Conference and much respect- 
ed. His funeral services were conducted by 
his pastor, Sunday, Aug. 6.’’ 


— Rev. Henry Tuckley, D.D., of Trinity 
Churen, Springfield, is becoming a volumi- 
nous author. A volume entitled ‘‘ The Latter 
Day Eden,”’ is just published by Cranston & 
Stowe, and the same house will issue during 
this month another book, ‘‘ Masses and 
Classes.” 


— Our readers will delight to share with 
us the following note written by Bishop New- 
man from New York, Aug. 8: — 

‘* We returned in good health, and had oc 
casion to rejoice over the wonderfal work in 
South America. Our mission there is a 
splendid success.”’ 

— The oldest surviving chaplain of the 
Confederate Army is said to be Rev. Thomp- 
son L. Smith, now a resident of Denver, Col., 
where he is rector of Emmanuel Church. He 
is seventy years old, and with his long white 
hairand beard be presents an almost patri- 
archal appearance. Mr. Smith was appointed 
chaplain in the volunteer forces of Virginia 
by Gov. Letcher ip 1861, and continued his 
service through the war. 


— Rev. Albert L. Long, D. D., professor in 
Robert College, Constantinople, has received 
from Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria the 
Cross of a Commander in the Bulgarian 
National Order of Civil Merit. This is the 
second Bulgarian decoration he has received. 
The first was from Prince Alexander — the 
Cross of a Commander in the Order of St. 
Alexander, an order instituted by the prince 
as a mark of appreciation of special services 
rendered to the national cause. 


— The congregation of at least one of our 
ministers suffers no diminution in the vaca- 
tion season, according to the Boston Herald : — 


* Rev. W. B. Toulmin preached to a con- 
gregation of 1,700 sinners down at Deer 
Island yesterday — 1,200 men and 500 women. 
It is a great field for sowing good seed just at 
present, and it is to be hoped that some 
wheat fell among the tares.”’ 


— A member of the House of Parliament, 
England, writing of a recent exciting night 
session, presents this very interesting 
glimpse of the “grand old man”’ whom hs 
admires as enthusiastically as ever: — 


‘*Mr. Gladstone stayed and took part in 
the divisions till the end (balf-past twelve). 
It was a touching sight to see him in one of 
the last of them, sitting hard at work writing 
at a table in our lobby, while we were assem- 
bling there ready for the division. Pre- 
sumabiy he was writing his nightly report to 
the Queen. Could not Her Majesty, in these 
days of newspaper reports, spare ber Prime 
Minister this needless labor? It often pains 
me to see the Old Man thus toiling with his 
pen — often writing with a pad on his knees 
as he sita in his place in the House, with ears 
obliged to be alert to all that is passing, too. 
The other demands upon his time and 
thoughts are surely sufficient without this 
unnecessary writing! If Her Gracious 
Majesty thought upon this needless toil, 
surely she would spare her aged servant! 
When the Old Man had done writing in the 





through which we are counted. was stood 
packed like sheep in a pen; but it was beanti 
ful to see how at once a path was opened 
through the crowd for him, through whic) he 
= amidst our audible prayers and Dlegs. 
ings, for this Old Man, like Danie! of o\q i 
a man ‘ greatly beloved.’’’ Dia 

—Mrs. William Claflin, of this city 
whose guest the post Whittier usually »,, 
when he was in town, has prepareg an 
attractive volume of personal reminiscencg, 
of him. To this Miss Edna D. Proctor, gj, 
a close friend of Whittier, has Contributed 
a fine poem. 


— Kent's Hill Seminary is to be greatly 
etrengthened in its future by the recen: elec- 
tion of Rev. George D. Lindsay a, vice. 
president of the institution. The p rtland 
Daily Press, in commenting upon th 
says with especial fitness : — 

‘Mr. Lindsay is widely known and 
ored throughout the State as one of :: ablest 
preachers and most successful pastors and jp. 
structors in New England. His coming w)\\ he 
hailed with delight by every friend of the 
school.”’ . 


— We venture to publish the following 
note, written by Rev. W. W. Ramsay, |). 1 
from Washington, Ohio: — 


“We left Boston, July 31, en route ¢ 
Chicago, but while we tarried three or fo 


© fact, 


bon. 


days at Chautauqua, N. Y., that sms ~ 
fixed the gates of the Fair so the: be 
shut, and with tickets to Chicag 


of each unused, we turned as 
friends and find welcome rest, 
same time see if that Chicago ma 
shall have another spasm of sen 
wise we shal! not see the Fair.’ 


— We were led to publish the dea 


{ Mrs 
Sarah K. Bolton, the distinguished «thor, jy 
last week’s issue, from an annooncement 
made in the New York Tribune of Aug. 


Our contemporaries of last week n 
tion of the decease of Mrs. Sarah 1. Boitop 
of Indianapolis, Ind., which leads us to jp 
fer that we were gravely misled in th 
ter. We make no abatement of the appreci 
ation expressed for Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton 
and her excellent volumes, and express the 
earnest hope that she may long be spared to 
continue her literary work. 


—The Methodist Messenger of Michigan 
City, Ind., contains the following 


olveresting 
personal reference : — 

‘* The venerable father and mother of Key 
W.C. Gordon are now sharing the . 
the Congregational parsonage. Father Gor. 
don is well advanced in life and as e Method- 
ist minister has been in the regular work in 


the New England Conference for fifty-six 
years. Weare delighted to have them live 
among us. We congratulate the Congrega 
tionalists on their selection of a pastor, and 
if his services are especially edifying, per- 
baps it can be credited to the fervor of early 
Methodistic training.’’ 


— We are indebted tothe Christian Advo 
cate for the following personal mention 


“Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., pastor of Ca 
vary Church, East Orange, has been elected 
a member of the Malacological Society, of 
London. Malacology is the science which 
relates tothe stracture and hapits of mol- 
luscs, one of the grand divisions of the ani- 
mal kingdom, in which Dr. Kendig has long 
been recognized as an expert on both sides of 
the Atlantic. His collection, which we have 
seen, of one of the subjects under this gen- 
eral head, tranecends anything we ever im- 
agined of the variety in animate natura. 


— The New York Tribune of August 1! bas 
the following very complimentary notice of 
one of our most revered clergymen : — 


‘* Rev. Dr. D. B. Randall is said to be the 
oldest Methodist pastor in Maine. He was 
born in Hardwick, Vt., July 18, 1807, and 
although now eighty-six years old, he is still 
a@ very active man. When fifteen years old 
he was apprenticed to a blacksmitb, but soon 
broke down, and was sent to school and 
studied law instead. Atthe age of nineteen 
he was converted at a camp-meeting, and 
was ordained as a minister about a year later 
He has been in active service nearly ever 
since, and has received many church honors 
He was a member of the General Conference 
in Baltimore in 1840, and again in New York 
in 1844, and 1856. He has been secretary o! 
the Maine Conference, and is now president 
of its board of trustees. Six times he has 
served as chaplain of the Maine House of 
Representatives.”’ 


— The Northwestern of August 9 contains 
the following announcement, which wil! be 
of tender interest to our New England 
readers : — 


** Rev. Moses Merrill 1s dead. He was born 
in New Hampshire, June 26, 1802. He 
joined the New England Conference on tria 
about 1825, but discontinued at the end of his 
probation on account of ill health. Being 
frail, he did not feel himself abie to meet the 
requirements of the itinerant ministry. H¢« 
devoted himself to teaching for many years, 
and subsequently settled on a farm on the 
Kankakee river, near Wilmington, 
During his long life he exercised the fun 
tions of a local elder acceptably and ¢flicientiy 
He was remarkable for the freshness and 
vigor of his mind in old age. His da 
habit was to read the Scriptures in Greek, 
Latin, and Eaglish; hence there were few 
men more conversant with the text of the 
Bible than was he. His experience was ¢x 
ceedingly bright, and his last days were days 
of great happiness. He was buried at 
home, July 27.”’ 








BRIEFLETS. 


Dr. Leonard speaks with characteri: 
force and wisdom, on the second page ti)! 
week, upon the liquor problem, unde: 
caption, ‘‘ An Anomalous Situation.”’ 


Dr. A. D. Mayo has spent several year: 
educational work in the Southland. 
contribution upon our first page entit 
‘* The Negro,’’ is, therefore, of especial : 
nificance and value. 


Rev. B. W. Hutchinson sends to this 

the annual catalogue of West Virginia Vor 
ference Seminary, located at Buckhannon 
W.Va. The institution is prospering un 
the wise and aggressive administration 
President Hutchinson. 


The Oongregationalist observes : — 


‘* Ex- Postmaster Field,of Philadelphia, b!' 
the nail on the head when he says, ‘I regar 
the man who introduces mere partisan jssuc 
into the crisis as little less than a traitor | 
his country.’ Congressmen will do well |! 
they arrive at the same conclusion. This 
aD unpropitious time for ‘ peanut politics.’ ’ 


The Ohristian at Work observes wit 
characteristic forcefulness and well-deserve 
censure : — 

“The salacious journal Truth is dea: 
Funeral this week. No flowers. We hop 
that at least in this one instance 7rut/ 
‘ crushed to the earth’ will not ‘ rise again.’ 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
is making preparations to celebrate its ja! 

lee. June 8, 1894, will make fifty year: 
since the adoption of ‘‘the plan of separa 
tion,” in pursuance of the provisions 0! 
which the Methodist Episcopal Churc! 
South, became a separate ecclesiastical juris 
diction. 


We find ourselves entirely in harmony 
with Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., when be 
says: — 

‘* Holiness is religion shining. It is faith 
gone to work, itis charity coined into actions, 
and devotion breathing benedictions on hu- 
man suffering.” 


At twenty years of age, says The Hospital, 
a temperate person is supposed to have 4 
chance of living for forty-four years. Should 
the same person, still living a temperate life 
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that he will live fourteen years longer. At 





twenty years of age an intemperate person is 
calculated to have a chance of living only to 
the age of thirty-five, while if he survives to 
sixty his chance of life is limited to eight 
years more. 


The Ensign, & Baptist weekly journal, 
published at Minneapolis, is sold out by its 
owners to the Standard of Chicago, the lead- 
ing journal of that denomination in the 
West. The effort to maintain a local and 
State paper where it was not needed again 
meets with disappointment and failure. And 
yet this sort of an experiment will go on not- 
withstanding nearly every enterprise of the 
kind ends im disaster. The intense desire 
cherished by 80 many to manage a newspaper 
must be gratified at all hazards. 


L 





We are under obligations to our esteemed 
contemporary, the Watchman, for a helpfal 
compilation of the status of the leading de- 
oominations in New England, which appears 

sn editorial in that paper of Aug. 10, en 
sited, * Rehgion in New England: ’”’ — 


‘The Congregationalists are still by far the 
strongest of the Protestant churches. . .. . 
ne Methodists rank next to the Congrega- 
oalists in number of churches and com- 
ioicants, though the Baptists hold that 
ce in value of church property, and the 
,ptists would probably outnumber them in 
members if the church membership of the 
wo denominations were returned on the 
e basis. - » The Unitarians have in 
six States 254 churches. The Universal- 
s bave 333 churches. The Roman Cath 
sin New England have nearly double the 
aber of communicants in all the Protest- 
burches put together, though they have 
fewer churches than the Congregational- 
\j4 fewer than the Methodists, and 123 
er than the Baptists, and the value of 
r church property is $4,662 968 less than 
tof the Congregationalists. It should be 
, however, that in the census of the Ro- 
) Catholics all children who have taken 
r first communion are reckoned as ‘com- 
nicants.’”’ 


ne Morning Star thus forcefully calls at- 

tion to a very important fact: — 

by the lust report the National Govern- 
nent received from the different sources con- 
rected with the manufacture and sale of 
spirits and fermented liquors an aversge of 
t\.93 to every inhabitant of the United 
States. For Maine alone the average is a 
isttle less than four cents per inhabitant.” 


ir. Maclaren, of the Baptist denomination, 
whose volumes of sermons are among the 
ablest and most Biblical of the age, believes 
n preaching the verities. At a recent meet- 
ing st Manchester, Eng., he said that a 
gmoke-consuming apparatus was extremely 
lesirable for the manufacturers in that city, 
and that it was no less desirable fora young 
minister. Let them preach their positive cer- 
tainties and leave the rest alone till it clears 
tself. ‘*Consume your own smoke, breth- 
said he, ** and give your people only 

the indisputable verities.’’ 


The Voice of New York, in its issue of 
August 10, contains an editorial entitled, 
Toe Greatest Robber on Earth,’’ which isa 
trathfal and terrific indictment of the drink 
avil. We regret that we have space for but a 
single paragraph: — 
There is a robber that takes not only 
men's homes, their farms, their bank ac- 
unts, their reputation and their friends, 
it their manhood as well; which robs wom- 
en not only of all the beauties and comforts 

{ life, but of their womanhood as weil; and 
which robs innocent littie children cf their 

hildhood before they are out of their first 
swaddiing clothes. Who is that robver? 
There is hardly any reason to name him. 

Describe him, and the civilized world recog- 
niz23 him at once as the drink traffic— the 
Greatest Robber on Earth.”’ 

The New York Tridwne, in its summary of 
the exercises at Chautauqua for August 8, 
reports Dr. Buckley as giving four reasons 
for the present hard times: First, the uncer- 
tainty of the political situation; second, the 
silver question; third, the fact that Ameri- 
cans generally are living beyond their means; 
fourth, the widespread reduction in hours of 
labor, not accompanied by a lowering of 
wages. Congress alone cannot remedy the 
state of affairs. The people must hedge in 
expenses all along the line. Concerning the 
Keeley cure, Dr. Buckley said: ‘1 have proof 
that nine years ago his methods were of the 
most quackish nature. It is probably one of 
the twenty-eight tabulated drunkenness cures 
which have arisen in the last twenty years.” 


An English judge — Justice Mathew — in 
barging the grand jury recently, made an ef- 
fective flea for home missions, not less perti- 
nent and urgent in many parts of New En- 
giand. He said: — 

‘‘ | wish there was provided for the county 
tf Essex, and for certain other counties of 
“England, some of that missionary exertion 
which is lavished —I will not say squan- 
lered —in remote countries. Tbe moral 
sterility of the county is jast as great as in 
any part of the universe, and these observa. 
tions of mine are intended to be addressed to 
sll those, of every sect and communion, who 
ire charged with the care of the young.”’ 


Life has certainly three dimensions — 
ogth of days, breadth of influence, and 
eight or depth of principle. To estimate 
e largenese of a man’s life, all these three 
ngs must. be taken into account. Some, 
the intensity with which they live and the 
ind basis on which their character is build- 
acquire great influence rapidly, and 
ugh their days are few, may be said to 
sve lived greatly. Others, proceeding more 
erately, come eventually to the same or & 
ger amount of life through the number of 
years passed over. And others called 

st at first are eventually seen to be really 
all because shallow. To have a life at the 
ne time long and broad and deep is grant- 
to but few. Wesley in the last century, 

| Gladstone in this, are eminent examples. 


‘ey. Dr, Clifford, considered by many the 
st distinguished of Baptist clergymen in 
gland since Spurgeon, says, in comment 
n the successor to the Metropolitan pul- 


‘Mr. Spurgeon grew with his work, stage 
stage. He made it, and the making of it 
lebim. No man can possibly be to it 
bat he was; it avails nothing to ignore that 
It means painful disillusion to forget 
Great preachers have no real successors. 
er men come and follow on, but they do 
her work, their own work. No one can 
ake up their creations and develop them 
og their original lines.’” 


He who spends all he has, believes all he 
ars, and tells all he knows, is the reverse 
‘ wise; and there are strong reasons why it 
‘not well for one todo all he can. He will 
‘r out before his time if he pushes too 
rongly and grinds too steadily at every 
‘vailable task. The demon of work has laid 
d of New Englanders especially with great 
chemence. They toil terribly and excess- 
vely. It is well that the holidays are 
wily multiplying and the hours of labor 
*radually shortening. To learn to rest isa 
Valuable accomplishment. Many people in 
‘heir intense ambition to accomplish large 
‘hings long for twice as many hours in a day 
and twice as many daysin a week. But this 
rush is a mistake, It is better to take things 
more easily, and enjoy life a little more as 
We go along, instead of putting off the 
pleasure till the work is over— which means 
‘ll We get too old to take pleasure. 


Those rare souls that are desirous to omit 
nothing that shall bring them into closer 
oneness with the Divine will, do well to cul- 
‘vate exterior stillnese as well as interior 
calm. The former will essentially aid the 


latter. The body and the mind are 60 closel 
joined that each is powerfully affected by the 
other. If there is mental agitation, it re- 
quires no small effort to avoid some physical 
manifestation; and the physical fidgeting 
which, without thought, many indulge in, 
is hardly compatible with perfect repose of 
soul. There certainly is constant interaction 
between these two departments or elements 
of our being. Let, then, all bodily move- 
ment or disturbance be stopped when con- 
venient, when there is no real call for it, nO 
Object to be effected by it; let aimless rest- 
lessness be avoided, and there cannot fail to 
follow a decided gain in the quiet withiu. 
Only when the soul is still can God’s voice 
be heard. 


At the Suffrage Congress in Chicago last 
week, Prof. Stephen B. Weeks, of Trinity 
College, North Carolina, read a paper on 
Negro suffrage in the South, and said: ‘ Ne- 
Sto suffrage isa failure. It must remain a 
failure so long as it is not an ally of the 
white vote. A large percentage of the South- 
ern people are of English descent. They will 
not submit to domination. The white man 
must rule, and he will rule. He seeks to se- 
cure this result by fair means. He has re- 
spect for law, and for that reason seeks to 
rule under the law. When he cannot do that, 
he bulldozes and counts out. No man who 
has not lived ina Negro land knows what 
Negro domination is. It means the destruc- 
tion of property, ruin and bankruptcy.”’ 
When Prof. Weeks had finished, Frederick 
Douglass, who was on the platform, arose 
and made an impassioned reply. ‘* Youare 
not afraid of Negro domination,” he said, 
shaking his cane at the Professor. ‘‘ The Ne- 
gro never can rule this country. He would 
be out-voted by the sixty million of whites 
and overwhelmed by your superior intelli- 
gence. There is no opposition to the Negro 
in the South until he aspires to rise. So long 
as he is ignorant and lazy no one disturbs 
him. If he aspires to become a lawyer ora 
doctor, he at once becomes an upstart.”” The 
speaker, in conclusion, told the Professor to 
go back to his home and tell the people there 
that they are wrong. ‘‘Tell them,”’ he said, 
‘*that honesty is the best policy. Tell them 
that some day might may be right.’’ 


Camp-meetings are in progress, or in pros- 
pect, or in review. Many burdened ones 
cannot go. Need they, therefore, remain 
without a blessing ora special uplift? By 
no means. That is, if they have determina- 
tion enough to take hold of the matter inde- 
pendently, individually, and with resolution. 
Let them read with prayer one or two stimu- 
lating volumes such as Mrs. Smith’s ‘* Chris- 
tian’s Secret of a Happy Life;’’ let them 
take counsel with the most judicious guide 
they personally know; let them set sacredly 
apart a certain time each day for thought 
and Scripture meditation; and the probabil- 
ities are that their Christian life will take a 
new start and they will be put on a path of 
more solid progress than nine-tenths of those 
who undergo some marked emotional experi- 
ence at the camp-meeting. Their emotion, 
except as there is thought and truth behind 
it, is very evanescent and of extremely doub’- 
ful value. A new truth of a practical sort 
firmly grasped may change the life forever. 


Here is one of the pregnant sayings of 
Emerson that holds in solution so much of 
practical wisdom as to deserve a place in 
every mind: ‘‘It is easy in the world to 
live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in 
solitude to live after your own; but the great 
man is he who, in the midst of the crowd, 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independ- 
ence of solitude.” There is certainly much 
in this. To hold on one’s appointed and 
conscience-guided way steadily with quiet 
independence, sure of one’s ground no matter 
how mach opposing clamor may be raised 
around, and yet to do it sweetly, without 
being fretted or disturbed by the opposition, 
requires a mental poise and equanimity at- 
tained by few. It is a sign of genuine great- 
ness, and requires high courage as well as 
much self-reliance. How true it is that 
‘the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men.’’ They are often hidden in quiet ob- 
scurity, while those of the third or fourth 
rank blaze out conspicuous for a season. 
But the former, we may be sure, shall emerge 
at last, and eventually be known, jf not in 
this world then in another, for what they are. 


In these days of financial depression and 
general feeling of uncertainty for the future 
which pervades all circles, it 1s inspiring to 
read the words spoken by Mr. Moody before 
the Conference of Christian Workers assem- 
bled at Northfield last week. He said: — 


‘*In my opinion there was never a brighter 
day for America than now. Even out of 
this financial crisis a wave of blessing will go 
over the country, if the church is faithfal. 
The Chicago work has gone far beyond my 
expectations. Our tents are full, and our 
theatres packed every night. In abandoned 
parts of the city we gather audiences com- 
posed nearly wholly of men, and some people 
who came to go to the World’s Fair have only 
attended our meetings so far. The old-fash- 
ioned Gospel draws in Chicago. Now they 
wish to close the fair on Sundays and they 
cannot. Five hundred whiskey-shops have 
been shut up since July. The Gospel is be- 
ing preached in six languages in the city, 
and work is going on among the Bohemians, 
Germans and Swedes. Many college men are 
helping us. We have children’s meetings in 
the afternoon, and theatre, tent and street 
meetings at night. I wish you could bein 
my room some evening and hear the reports 
of the work as they comein. All-day meet- 
ings are held, and one gathering where forty 
men were converted was near the place where 
the anarchists lived.” 





Our readers will be especially profited by 
the instructive and lucid contribution of Dr. 
Breckenridge on ‘‘The Silver Question,” 
found on the 8th page. 








In Memory of Dr. Torsey. 


It is an eminently fitting act forthe many 
triends of Dr. Torsey to erect a tribute to his 
memory. We are very happy, therefore, to 
give place to the following circular letter, 
with which it is desired to reach all who hold 
him in grateful affection : — 

Kent’s Hill, Me., Aug. 9, 1893. 

Dear Frienp: The old students and 
friends of the late Rev. Henry P. Torsey, 
D. D., LL. D., propose to erect a monument 
where the precious dust of the good man 
rests. 

They would also enter in the wall in Deer- 
ing Chapel a tablet beneath his portrait lately 
given to the school by Mrs. Torsey — or erect 
any other suitable memorial. 

We are sure you will deem it a pleasure to 
aid inthis work of love. Let your offering 
be any sum from one to five, or ten dollars, 
or more. 

As early as may be you will please send 
the amount to B. M. Eastman, PortlanJ, 
Maine, care of Eastman Bros. & Bancroft. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Roscoz SANDERSON, 
James Roscogz Day, 
Roscoz L. GREENE. 





W. F. M. S.—Rev. Dillon Bronson, of 
Newton, will give the anniversary address 
before the Young Ladies’ Society of the W. 
F. M.S. at East Epping camp-ground, Sat- 
urday evening, Aug. 19, his subject being, 
“Round the World in Ninety Minutes,” 
illustrated by stereopticon views, mostly 
from our mission fields. The same speaker 
will give the anniversary address of the 
woman’s auxiliary, Sunday morning, Aug. 
20. 








The Conferences. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Boston District. 


Boston, People’s Ohurch.—The pulpit of 
People’s Church on Sunday next will be 
occupied by Rev. C. N. Tilton, of Raymond, 
N. H., and the following Sunday by Rev. J. 
W. Hamilton, D. D. 


North Boston District. 


West Fitchburg. — On Sunday, Aug. 6, the 
pastor, Rev. Alexander Dight, received 7 
from probation and 7 by letter. 

First Ohurch, Somerville.— During the 
absence of Rev. I. H. Packard on his vaca- 
tion, the pulpit of this church is supplied, on 
the 13th inst., by Kev. J. E. Robins, of Con- 
cord, N. H.; on the 20th by Rev. C. 8. Cum- 
mings, of Augusta, Me., and on the 27th by 
Rev. C. W. Bradlee, of Rockland, Me. 


Lynn District. 


West Medford.—On Sunday, July 6, 3 
were received on probation and 1 into fall 
membership. It is pleasing thus to see the 
young men and women of the Sunday-school 
connecting themselves with the church. 
The pastor, Rev. Wm. M. Cassidy, is liked 
by the young people. The Epworth League 
have united their service with the regular 
evening service, and are coming to the front. 

B. 








MW. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 
Providence District. 


The annual camp-meeting of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held at Hebronville, 
Mass., beginning Monday evening, July 17, 
and closing Friday evening, July 21. The 
meeting was in charge of the presiding elder 
of this district, Rev. 8. O. Benton. The first 
sermon was given by Kev. E. B. Gurney. 
The preachers on Tuesday were Revs. E. E. 
Phillips, C. H. Ewer and J. H. Buckey. 
Wednesday was Epworth Loagueday. The 
preacher in the morning was Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Webb. In the afternoon addresses were 
given by Miss Cora E. Grover, of Brockton, 
and Rev. C. E. Beals, of Mansfield. Rev. 
Dr. Wm. Nast Brodbeck, of Brookline, Mass., 
was the speaker in the evening. This was a 
good day, with interesting services and able 
addresses and sermons. At the morning serv- 
ice a very sad event occurred in the very 
sudden death of Miss Minnie E. Cooper, of 
Providence. She was accompanied by her 
mother and appeared to be enjoying her usual 
health when she suddenly dropped and died 
almost instantly. The deceased was a beau- 
tiful young lady about eighteen years of age, 
and was a member of the Asbury Memorial 
Church. On Thursday the preachers were 
Revs. R. 8. Moore, H. D. Robinson and 
George E. Brightman. Friday was the last 
day of the meeting. Revs. John Oldham, M. 
8S. Kaufman, and L. B. Bates, D. D., of 
Boston, were the preachere. Prayer -meetings 
wers held daily at 8 30 a. mM. and at1.15 Pp M., 
the latter beingled by a member of Chestnut 
St Church. The audiences at the afternoon 
and evening services were very good, but 
the average attendancc was not large. The 
spiritual interest was quite marked, several 
persons seeking the Lord. The preachers of 
the vicinity attended in quite large numbers. 
The annual business meeting was held on 
Thursday. The cffisers of the Association 
are the same as last year. A committee was 
appointed to wait apon the American Millen- 
nial Association and ascertain upon what 
terms the grounds can be secured for another 
year, it not being thought best to hire the 
same for a term of years. 

The Broadway Ohurch, Providence, is 
pushing forward its work in the midst of the 
summer's heat. A lady visitor, Mrs. Collins, 
assists the pastor, Rev. J. F. Cooper, in pas- 
toral work. She is doing much good in 
bringing children into the Sunday-school 
and adults tothe church and Sunday-school 
services. This elect lady is largely support- 
ed by the Epworth League and Sanday-school. 
This church, like many of our churc'es in 
the centre of the city, is suffering many losses 
by the removal of families to suburban local- 
ities. Probably ma others will follow 
when the prospective electric cars are running 
to all outside quarters. Five persons have 
recently been received by certificate, 1 on pro- 
bation, and 3from probation into fall mem- 
bership. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
the Providence churches have engaged a dea- 
coness to begin work in that city in the 
month of September. We are very glad to 
learn this fact, and shall look for good results 
of her laber. 


Rev. F. C. Baker, of the Hope St. Church, 
is taking his vacation, having arranged fcr 
his church to unite with the Union Bap- 
tist Church, the pastor of the latter church 
preaching in his absence; and on his return 
he will preach for the united congregations 
while the Baptist brother rests for a season. 

Mathewson and Chestnut St. have a similar 
arrangement; Bro. Buck preaching in July, 
and Bro. Kaufman in August. This is a 
good plan; the spiritual wants of the people 
are not neglected. 


Fexboro. — On Monday evening, July 31, a 
large audience gathered in the Universalist 
church to participate in the services connected 
with the reorganization of a Methodist 
Church in Foxboro. An able sermon was 
preached by Rev. M. Emory Wright, after 
which the formal organization took place. 
Rev. S. O. Benton, the presiding elder, was 
present to assist in the services. There is a 
membership of nearly forty in the new 
church. Rev. W. J. Kelley is the pastor, 
and great credit is due him for the ability 
and wisdom exercised in the management of 
this important enterprise. 


Many of our preachers are enjoying their 
well-earned vacations,which in most cases are 
spent in places remote from their fields of 
labor. Some take to the woods, some to the 
coast to breathe its bracing air. while others 
visit the White City of the Great West to 
view the wonders of the World’s Fair. In 
each case it is a great change from the regu- 
lar and wearisome toil of the routine work of 
the pastorate and pulpit. In nearly every 
case arrangements have been made for the 
supply of their pulpits in their absence. 


The people of East Greenwich are waking 
up to the execution of the ‘‘no license” law 
which was voted at the town meeting in 
April. The town council recently adopted a 
resolution that a committee of three should 
be appointed to wait upon all parties reputed 
to be selling intoxicating liquors and cali 
their attention to the vote passed at the Apri) 
town meeting in regard to the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and direct that they comply 
with the sentiment of the town’s people as 
expressed by that vote. In the past Dr. 
Blakeslee has taken an active part in the bat- 
tle for temperance legislation, and will uo 
doubt make himself felt in the conflict just 
begun. 

Our brethren who go West have a habit of 
succeeding, and in some cases of remaining 
in that remote part of our great country. 
Four years ago we greatly regretted the re- 
moval of Dr. C. W. Gallagher to Wisconsin 
to assume the responsible duties of the presi- 
dency of Lawrence University at Appleton. 








After four years of hard work and marked 
success he returns to his New England home 
to continue in educational work, for which 
he is so eminently wel! adapted, at the head 
of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
College at Kent’s Hill. He will receive a 
most cordial welcome from a host of friends 
who will wish him the greatest success in his 
new and important field of labor. 

Another of our brethren who went still 
farther West, even into the State of Iowa, 
Rev. W. P. Stoddard, still remains at Oska- 
loosa, where he is enjoying a very successful 
pastorate in a strong and vigorous church. 
Daring the past two years there have been 
about 150 accessions to the church in fall 
membership and on probation. The Epworth 
League, the Ladies Aid Society and the 
King’s Daughters are doing a grand work in 
the church. At the next session of the Iowa 
Annual Conference Bro. Stoddard is to fur- 
nish the semi-centennial hymn. We are 
always giad to hear that the transfers from 
our Conference are doing well and are appre- 
ciated by their people. 

Rev. Alexander Anderson, of Berkeley, 
occupied the pulpit of the church in Warren 
in the absence of the pastor, Rev. E. F. Jones, 
who is spending his vacation in Chicago. 

Rev. J. 8. Wadsworth, of Phenix, gave his 
people a very appropriate sermon recently on 
the subject of the desecration of the Sabbath. 
This church is in the same town with Oak- 
land Beach and Rocky Point to which thou- 
sands of people resort every pleasant Sunday, 
greatly inte: fering with the work of the local 
churches. The topic and sermon were em- 
phatically timely. 

Rockland.— Rev.F. D.Sargent,whose health 
is quite restored by several months’ rest, has 
been appointed pastor of the Central Church, 
mach to the gratification of the people. Pre- 
siding Elder Benton and Professor Kirby, of 
Boston University, supplied the pulpit for 
several Sundays after the resignation of Rev. 
J. F. Jenness. X. X, X. 








MEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Dover District. 


The death of Rev. James Crowley and the 
early decline of Rev. T. A. Tuttle have made 
necessary a re-arrangement of work at 
Moultonville and Tuftondoro, and it is now 
expected to send a married man to occupy the 
Moultonville parsonage very soon and do 
pastoral work on this charge. A good man 
is in view for the work. 

East Wolfboro and North Wakefield are pro- 
vided for only until September 17, after which 
some good and wise pastor will be needed, 
able to do hard work and to live on small 
wages. Any man looking for a good place 
to work for the salvation of the people may 
correspond with the presiding elder, Rev. G. 
W. Norris, at East Epping, N. H., at once. 


Our work at Raymond and Candia is do- 
ing well, of course, with Rev. M. T. Cilley in 
charge. The Candia people have decided to 
offer their church for sale, and think if the 
East Candia people will build a suitabie 
chapel, the proceeds of the sale may be in- 
vested therein. The income of the fund for 
ministerial support here will go to East Can- 
dia, where there is an interesting Sunday aft- 
ernoon congregation and a Sunday-school 
now meeting in the school house. The Ray- 
mond people hope to have their new church 
as a thanksgiving offering, though it is more 
likely to be ready for Christmas. 


Milton Miils suffars in common with all 
manufacturing places from the prevailing 
business reverses and distress, yet the people 
are hopeful and faithfal. There were 5 bap- 
tisms, and 7 were received iato full member- 
ship during the second quarter, and 9 ne-third 
more money raised for ministerial support 
than was raised last year at the same time. 

Hampton rejoices in both material and spir- 
itual prosperity, and hopes this year to see 
salvation in full tide. 


At Smithtown Rev. J. W. Bean honors the 
name he bears by a tireless activity and wise 
workmanship which wins the constant ap- 
proval of all the people. A well-planned 
system of church improvements has been de- 
vised, and about half the necessary amount 
of money secured to make this place of wor- 
ship as attractive as any in all this region. 
There have been three baptisms this quarter. 


Our camp-meeting at East Epping will be 
favored with the presence of our former 
companion in labor, Rev. L. P. Cushman, 
who will spend most of the week with us. 
Drs. N. T. Whitaker and J. M. Leonard, of 
the New Engiand Conference, have also 
promised to be with us. G. W.N. 





Concord District. 

Gilford. — Arrangements have been made 
by which Ray. 8. P. Heath will supply the 
church in this place the remainder of the 
present Conference year. 

Hooksett. — Rev. A. C. Coult has made 
his plans to be absent on a Western tour for 
some eight weeks. Rev. W. Greeley, of 
Franklin Falls, will supply the pulpit during 
his absence. 

Lisbon. — On Ang. 6, Rev. L. R. Danforth 
baptized 3 and received 7 by letter. 


Bethichem.— Pastor Webster writes: 
‘*‘ Kighteen new members have been received 
since Conference, and others are awaiting re- 
ception on probation. Congregations aru 
large.” 

East Oolumbia, — A new and elegant com- 
munion set has recently been received by this 
church, the giftof friends in Tilton, who 
have the thanks of the people here. This 
came to pass through the efforts of Mrs- 
Rodgers, president of the Mite Society in this 
place. 

Colebrook. — Miss Mary Danforth, for the 
past five years missionary in Japan under the 
auspices of the W. F. M. Society, will reach 
her home here about Aug. 25. She will be 
given a public reception soon after her 
arrival, probably some day during the week 
of the camp-meeting, which will commence 
Sept. 4, 


Bow.— This church, which Rev. A. Rey- 
nolds is serving as pastor with acceptability, 
has raised nearly $400 for improvements on 
its edifice. 

Oamp-meetings. — Three camp-meetings on 
the district in the next four weeks will af- 
ford grand opportunities for Christian work, 
spiritual improvement, building up the king- 
dom of heaven, and saving men. Happy 
will be those who seek to make the most of 
these opportunities ! 8. C. K. 








VERMONT CONFERENCE. 

Montpelier District. 

Putney.—The outlook is encouraging for 
Patney. A good foundation is being laid for 
permanent success. Four have been received 
into full membership in the church recently, 
and 2 on probation. The pastor, Rev. E. W. 
Sharp, is organizing an Epwortb League. A 
new Estey organ has been purchased. The 
spiritual interest is excellent. 

West Fairiee. — Rev. C. N. Krook has been 
appointed a supply to fill out the balance of 
the year. 

Proctorsville. — Rev. C. H. Farnsworth 
having been transferred to the New Hamp- 


shire Conference, the presiding elder has 
appointed Rev. Warren Applebee a supply 
for the balance of the Conference year. 

Ludlow. — The friends of Rev. W. A. Bry- 
ant will be glad to learn of his improved 
health. He has been able to supply for sev- 
eral Sabbaths the work at Proctorsville. 

South Reading. — The church at this place 
has met with a great loss in the death of 
Sister Sarah M. Robinson, who passed 
quietly away, July 23, ia the 90th year of her 
age. Mrs. Robinson was the mother of Geo. 
O. Robinson, esq., of Detroit (whose wife is 
Mrs. Jane Bancroft-Robinson, of the Deacon- 
ess at Work), and of Mrs. Alden Speare, of 
Newton Centre. For years Mrs. Robinson 
has been the soul of the church in South 
Reading, and it will be very difficult to sus- 
tain services at this place unless the Mission- 
ary Society can give us more help or the 
friends of this charge will rally to its sup- 
port. Who knows but the church in this 
inland town, if sustained, may yet give 
others to the world w ho will do splendid work 
for Methodism? Our rural work is impor- 
tant, and must be sustained. 

Perkinaville. — Rev. W. I. Todd, of Spring- 
field, is preaching afternouns at the Methodist 
Church. 

Ohelsea.— Hon. Alden Speare, of Newton 
Centre, a native of this town, has given near- 
ly $7,000 for a town hall and library build- 
ing. This, with what the town will add, will 
give Chelsea a fine building. A committee 
to repair the Methodist church were author- 
ized by the last quarterly conference to pro- 
ceed with the repairs as soon as the requisite 
funds were subscribed. Rav. H. F. Forrest, 
the pastor, is especially happy in his work, 
and has recently received several by letter 
into the church. 


The friends of Rev. F. D. Handy, a super- 
numersry in our Conference, will be pained 
to learn of the death of his son’s wife (née 
Jennie Yaw) at West Berkshire. The be- 
reaved husband and parents will have the 
sympathy of a large circle of friends. 

Wardsboro. — The friends of Rev. Dennis 
Wells and wife met on the afternoon of July 7 
at their home to extend congratulations to 
them on the 60th anniversary of their mar- 
riage. Sister Wells, who has been over 
seventy years a member of our church, com- 
pleted eighty-two years of life on that date. 
Bro. Wells, though in his 90th year, is still 
hale and hearty, and retains a lively interest 
in the church. He has the honor of being 
the oldest member of the Vermont Conference, 
having joined the traveling ministry in 1830. 
After congratulations to the aged couple, an 
address was made by Rev. G. H. Rogers, 
pastor of the Methodist Church, and a felici- 
tous response was given by Bro. Wells. The 
anniversary occasion was a very pleasant 
one. The Conference also extends congratu- 
lations to Brother and Sister Wells. — 





St. Johnsbury District. 


Barton Landing. — Prosperity attends the 
labors of Rev. G. H. Wright at this place. 
Three persons have recently been baptized, 5 
received on probation, and 2 by letter; eight 
have been forward seeking the Lord, and 
others are manifesting a spirit of conviction. 
Seventy-five people usually attend the Sun- 
day evening service, which is conducted as a 
general prayer-meeting. Mrs. Wright has 
just organized a Junior League with thirty- 
three active and four honorary members. 


Topsham. — Large congregations, a fine 
Sunday-school and well-attended social 
meetings greet Pastor Trevillian at this 
place. Two were received from probation 
and one by letter at the last quarterly meet- 
ing, and the outlook is fine. 

Bloomfield. — A large company of friends 
gathered at the parsonage recently to cele- 
brate the birthday of Rev. John Thurston 
and wife, they having been born on the 
same day. An easy-chair, a silver pie knife, 
and other elegant presents were given. Mrs. 
Ciarissa Pattie, widow of the late Kev. Moses 
Pattie, passed to her rest at this place July 
12. The attendance upon the Sunday- school 
is increasing, and an addition of fifty books 
has been made to the Sunday-school library. 
New voices are heard in the social meetings 
and much good is being done in many ways. 

Oanaan.— The congregations are slowly 
but steadily increasing on this charge. Seven 
candidates are to be baptized at the next 

(Continued on Page 8.) 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, 


Aug. 19-2 
Aug. 20-27 


Lyndonville, Vt., Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Northfield “ Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Sterling Camp- meeting, Aug. 21-25 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-26 


Hedding Camp-meeting, E. Epping, 
Northport Camp-meeting, 
Foxcroft, Me., Camp-meeting, 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
East Machias, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 28 Sept. 1 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
Rockl’d Dis. Camp M’g, Nobleboro’,Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 4 
Allen Camp-meeting, at Strong, Sept. 4-8 
Colebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 4-8 
Annual meeting of the W. H. M. Soci- 

ety, of the N. E. South’n Conference, 

at First M. E. Church, Newport, Sept. 19, 20 


Aug. 21-26 
Aug. 21-25 
Aug. 21-29 





Mono5y Letters from Aug. 5 to 12. 

W.B.Ayer. H.W. Brown, 8. L. Beiler, Mrs. 
M. L. Batchelder, Mrs. A. Brown, H.A. Buchtel, 
W.K. Bell. John Creaser. N.H. Debeck, J. A. 
Day, A. W. Davis. C.A.Evarts. W.M. French, 
F.J. Follansbee, M. F. Foster. G. E. Gilchrist, 
D. N. Griffin. L.G. Horton, Mrs. C. W. Harring- 
ton, Mrs. L. F. Harrison, A. J. Haynes, C. I, 
Hood & Co. Mrs. E. H. King. Robert Lawton, 
E. A. Lyon, E. B. Lombard, E. H. Lugg. 8S. M. 
Mayhew, Mrs. N. McKnight. Francis Nicholson. 
E. C. Pettis. Mrs.8.A. Ress. Mrs. G. W. Stuart, 
Geo. Sidelinger. J. A. Ward. 


A PURE BAKING POWDER. 


A baking powder that can be depended 
upon to be free from lime and alum isa 
desideratum in these days of adulterated 
food. So far as can be judged from the 
official reports, the ‘‘ Royal "’ seems to be the 
only one yet found by chemical analyses to 
be entirely without one or the other of these 
substances, and absolutely pure. This, it is 
shown, results from the exclusive use by its 
maaufacturers of cream of tartar specially re- 
fined and prepared by patent processes which 
totally remove all impurities. The cost of 
this ehemically pure cream of tartar is much 
greater than any other, and it is used in no 
baking powder except the ‘ Royal,’’ the 
manufacturers of which control the patents 
under which it is refined. 

Dr. Edward G. Love, formerly analytical 
chemist for the U.8. Government, who made 
the analyses for the New York State Board 
of Health in their investigation of baking 
powders, and whose intimate knowledge of 
the ingredients of all those sold in this mar- 
ket enables him to speak authoritatively, says 
of the purity, wholesomeness and superior 
quality of the ‘‘ Royal:”’ — 

“I find the Royal Baking Powder com- 
posed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It 
is @ cream of tartar powder, and does not 
contain either alum or phosphates or other 
injurious substance.”’ 

Prof. Love's tests, and the recent official 
tests by both the United States and Canadian 
Governments, show the Royal Baking Pow- 
der to be superior to all others in strength 
and leavening power. It is not only the 
most economical in use, but makes the 
purest, finest flavored and most wholesome 
food. 








Marriages. 


(Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 


BUNKER — HODGKINS— At Kendal Green, 
Mass., Aug. 6, by Rev. C. C. Whidden, Charles 
4 } meee and Martha F. Hodgkins, both of 


MOORE — FLINT — At the M. E. parsonage, 
Sheepscot Bridge, Aug. 6, by Rev. M. 8. Preble, 
Osgood Moere, of Somerville, Me., and Florence 
J. Fiiut, of Washington, Me. 

















COMMERCIAI, 
SCHOOY 


BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successfal in the World, 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY Is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and coal 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
— valuable business lessons. 

E PATRONAGE is the! f - 
mercial School in the world. Rasen 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 
mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged 


HE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 


SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils,complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston, 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o'clock. 

PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


Mrs, Nellie Brown-Mitchell 


(Soprano Soloist). 


PUPILS IN VOCAL CUITURE RECEIVED AT 


HER RESIDENCE, 
24 Sherman Street (Highlands), Boston. 








HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The Perfect Cooking Mat and Griddle is a new 
article, and supplies a long felt want. It is not 
necessary to stir food cooked over this Mat, as it 
will not scorch or burn Milk, Rice, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Berries, Custards, Blanc Mange, Catsup, 
Fruits, Soups, etc. 

Oatmeal, Crac.ed Wheat, etc., when cooked on 
the Mat, are light enough for the most deiicate 








MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP-MEETING 
ASSOCIATION. — The annual meeting of this As- 
sociation will be held at Grace Chapel in Cottage 
City, on Tuesday, Aug. 22, at 1 p. m. 

8. O. BENTON, Pres’t. 





AN EPWORTH LEAGUE MOONLIGHT EX- 
CURSION has been arranged for the evening of 
Aug. 23 by the Harvard St. Chapter of Cambridge. 
Some sixty societies have been invited to partici- 
pate, and the responses already assure success. 
Tickets are on tale at Magee’s. 








Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 


publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty. Years 
MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


DR. STRONC’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest 
and recreation all the vear. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open 
Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade on 
the roof, etc. 

Suites of room with private baths. Cro- 
quet, Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electric- 
ty — all baths and all remedial appliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the 
Annex unsurpassed in elegance and com- 
pleteness. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 








Desn’s Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure 
Rheumatism & Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable.Safe. 








THE CRO8S BEARER’S MISSIONARY READ- 
ING CIRCLE.—This organization is making steady 
progress ineducating the church on missions in all 
lands. The secretary is beginning to enroll new 
members, and by joining this new class now, one 
will have ample time to do the required reading 
and study. For a Cross bearer’s Missionary Read- 
ing Circle hand-book inclose six cents in st*mps to 
the secretary. The literature for this arisa 
follows: 1. Autobiographical: **‘My Missionary 
Apprenticeship,” by Bishop J. M, Thoburn ($1.20); 
“The Story of John G. Paton ” ($1.35). 2. Theo- 
logical: “ DoomedjReligions,” by Rev. J. M. Reid, 
D. D. ($1.20.) 3. Prophetical: ** The New Era,” by 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D. (75 cents. 4. Period- 
ical: “The Missionary Review of the World,” 
Funk & Wagnal!s Co. (to Cross-bearer’s Mission- 
ary Reading Circle members, $1.50.) 5. Financial: 
Membership fee, per annum, 50 cents. Rev. Z.M. 
Williams, A.M., ef St. Joseph, Mo., is secretary, 
and M. L. Gray, president. 
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FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 
TRADE MARK. 


FOOD 


1€ YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST * FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Comva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged/ 
Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE GARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


@ Matlied free upen request. @ 





OOLIBER-GOODALE Ce., BOsTon, MAG. 
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Be sure and get 


GOLD DUST. 





| Back and Get 


|\\ POWDER: 


\\ When a woman Knows that 
GOLD Dust Washing Pow- 
| \, der makes things clean in half 
the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the “something else” game. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


Right Straight 








MADE BY 


CHICAGO 











Delicious toast can be made on it. and 
— cakes wiil bake to a nice brown without 

orning. Can be used on any hind ofa fire. Only 
30 cents each, postpaid. 


OXFORD NOVELTY Co., Lynn, Mass 








SELF-ACTING 
HADE ROLLER 


Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE on 
ABEL 


AND GET 
THE CENUINE 










8 8 Dasning daintily done 

orti | on fine linen delights 

crowds of visitors at the 

. World's Fair. Finished 
Darning: 


examples of this work 
are also on exhibition. 
Embroidery Silk 
put up On spools, is 







Corticelli Wash 
[EE], conveniently 
used for the darning. 









‘ Noa \ Nea | 
(nis oN pe be Se etek 
ae ioe ogi tN oe ka met ey 

Reeling Raw Silk from Cocoons, and Corticelli Drawn- 
work are two other rival attractions. Look for them 
in the Canadian Section on Columbia Avenue, Manu 
facturers’ Building. a. hours for expert at. 
| tendants, from 10 o’clock A. M. to 5 o'clock P. M., 
| Sundays excepted. Florence Home Needlework 
for 1893 explains these “unique and fascinating” 
operations, Crocheted Lamp Shades, Embroidery and 
Pillow Lace are the other subjects, Send 6c., mention 
ing vear, and we wil! mail you the book —96 pp., 87 illus, 
WONOTUCK SILK CO., 15 Summer 8¢., Boston, Mass. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON, OENVER. SAN FRANCISCa, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cHicaco. NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPwia, 











General or local 

Ladies or gents Agents. $75 
a week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes allthe 
dishes for a family in one minute 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fingers, nosoiled handsor clothing. 
'No broken dishes, no muss. Cheap 
durable, warranted. Circularefree. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 














THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 
pes hundred styles 
Reflecto: 


for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
HEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il, 
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Many thousand sufferers in New England and a 
parts of the United States, in Canada and Mexico 
have used it within the past four years, with a de- 
gree of 


Success Never Before Equaled 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in thecure 
of the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic, 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of 
my Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood 

a very gentle electric action upon the surface of 
the body, and without sensation to the majority of 
patients. Practically it is breathing by means of 
all the a in place of those of the lungs 
only, which results in a rapid purifying and re- 
vitalizing of the blood. 

The work is Corrective, hence applies to nearly 
all possible conditions of ill health, and is sure of 
good results even in most cases where it is applied 
too late for radical cure. 

The entire treatment is tonic and sustaining, and 
lies exactly in osmnene with the Gvinely appoiat- 
ed laws of health; while its mastery ofthe most 
malignant epidemics, like Diphtheria, Typhoid and 
Yellow Fevers, etc., in hours,as in Jacksonville 
and other portions of the South, speaks more sig- 
nificantly words. 


IT WILL CURE YOU. 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS 


y 
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For Circulars, Testimonials and information 
call or address, 
Rev. L.. A, Bosworth, 3¢ Bromfield St., Room 10 
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The Family. 


BIRDIE’S LESSON. 
FANNIB 8. TILTON. 


In through my open window, 
One beautiful moraing in May, 
F oated the voice of my birdie, 
Warbling his sweet little lay; 
Singing, so tt o1ghtlessly bappy, 
Twisting his bead here and there, 
Teaching a beautiful lesson 
Of the dear God’s gocdness and care. 


Sing it again, littie birdie, 

Tell me how I can be good!”’ 
Swectly the little voice answered, 
**Qaly lova God! love God! 

Lam so happy, s> happy, 

Because He careth for me. 
This morning He whispered and told me 

How precious a song might be; 
He told me to sing to you early, 

And all toe long day through; 
The God, who loves iittle birdies, 

Sarely He loveth you, too.’’ 


- 


But what shall I do to be happy? 
What shall I do to be good ?”’ 
Still came the sweet littie answer: 
* Only love God! love God! 
How can you help beirg happy 
When God made the morning 80 fair? 
How to ba good He bas told you; 
Serve Him, give praise, offer prayer!’”’ 


Still is my birdie a-singing, 
Telling me over again. 

Tbanks for the beautifal lesson — 
I ll try to remember it when 

I'm busy with all the day's duties, 
Di scouraged, I cannot be good; 

Something will whisper so softly, 

**Oaly love God! love God!’’ 





AN AUGUST EVE. 
The sky hangs close ahove the lawn; — 
A siffvon gray, save where the crest 


Or one buge, pilirg thaunder-cioud 
Shows black and salien in the west, 


The birds lie panting in tle:r nests; 
A little, sultry, parching breeza 

R fil s their feathers for a whie, 
Thea dies among the listless trees. 


With beavy scents the air is filled; 
The great, burnt roses in the dusk 
Hang wilted heads and, dying, breathe 
‘Lheir sweetest cinnamon and mask. 


Among the willows’ knotted roots 

Tre brook slips with a strarge, faint sound; 
Dim glow-worms dot its crying bank, 

And restless fireflies hover round. 


The night grows blacker; — far away 
A sudden rumbling, hoarse end deep, 
Stirs the fa'nt blossoms on their stems, 
And wakes the birds from fitfui sleep. 


A red shaft burns across the sky — 

The lightning cleaves the dusk in twain; 
A hush comes that is deep as death, 

And thea —ah! waiting earth — the rain. 


— Jo-ETtTTE GERTRUDE MENARD, in Worthington's. 








THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


‘1 feel as weak as a violet 
Alone ’neath the awful sky, 
As weak, yet as trustful aiso; 
For the whole lorg year | see 
All the wonders of faithful nature 
Still worked for the iove of me 
Winds wander and dews drip earthward, 
Rains fall. suns rise and st, 
Karth whirls and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet.’’ 

s ° . 

Black, indeed, are many of the clouds that 
hang over the lives of God's dear children, 
and the blackest of all is the cloud of be- 
reavement, charged and recharged with light- 
ning and thunder; but they are always clouds 
that lie near the rising sun, and their lower 
edges are radiant and beautiful with the glory 
of the hidden disk of Providence. Behind 
them is the majestic and benevolent shining 
of a Father's face. — Rev. William HH. Ban- 
croft. 


e*e 


If opportunities to do good were like mas- 
todons or some extinct race of creatures. 
men would make voyages to the ends of the 
earth to find one yet surviving, if possible. 
Or if they were as rare as diamonds, men 
would dig up whole river beds to find them. 
But they are like the cattle of the field, or the 
pebbles of the stream for number, and we 
pass them by without glancing at them, or 
spurn them with our heels because of thei 
very commonness. — Rev. J. F. Cowan. 


Even here we can possess a fashion that 
endureth. Our spiritual nature may take on 
the nature of God. Charity or love divine 
never faileth. If the heart is filled with this 
love, if it thrills with joy at the future glory 
and abides in peaceamid present temptations, 
you may rest assured that you have received 
the grace that endureth forever. The Lord 
Christ hath told us thatif we eat His flesh 
and drink His blood we shall never die. If 
our hearts are possessed by His Spirit, the 
corrupting and corruptible passions which 
they had fullowed wili vanish away and the 
grace will enter which endureth forever. — 
Bishop Gilbert Haven. 


There is no mystery about happiness what- 
ever. Put in the right ingredients, and it 
must come out. He that abideth in Him 
will bring forth much fruit; and bringing 
forth much fruit is bappiness. The infalli- 
ble receipt for bappiness, then, is to do good ; 
and the infallible receipt for doing good is to 
abide in Christ. The surest proof that all 
this is a plain matter of cause and effect is 
that men may try every other conceivable 
way of finding happiness, and they will fail. 
Only the mght cause in each case can produce 
the right effect. — Henry Drummond. 


To those who fret 
Lest the next hour be set 
With sudoven grief or care, 
Promise seems never fair; 
And Hope, a stranger guest, 
Makes not their haunts ber nest. 
Fear pr ff-rs all her debt 

To those who fret. 


To those who wait, 

Content to contemplate 

Ther present joy or woe, 

There comes po silent foe 

Oat of the mists to mar 

Toe inner calms that are. 

Peace comes, th ugh it come late, 
To those who wait. 


— Churchman. 


If we should only pause long enough to 
try and number over the wonderfully beauti- 
ful and indispensable things which are con- 
temptuously calied common, we should soon 
find our task growing far beyond our ability 
to complete it. What should we do without 
the many blessings ‘‘common and beautiful 
as light and air?” Our ‘‘smooth green 
grasees ” scarcely win a thought until travel 
leads us into arid plains, where the eye 
wearies of the stretch of sand and the scant 
vegetation. We eagerly import botanical 
novelties, while our road-side mullein must 
cross the seas ere it can wear the name of the 
American velvet plant. We long for Italian 
skies, forgetting that they won their reputa- 
tion from English travelers who had previ- 
ously known only the murky, foggy atmos- 
phere of their own misty isle. An American 
who had spent much time abroad declared 
upon his return that his native air was like a 
benediction, and so pure, so clear and exhil- 


arating, that it was bliss simply to breathe 
and « xist. 

We fail to note the workings of Divine 
Goodness until some striking manifestation 
causes us to exclaim over a ‘ special prov- 
idence,” so biind are we to the unceasing 
watchfulness, the tender care of our Heav- 
enly Father in the little matters, the daily 
events of our lives. We need to follow the 
advice of a good old writer who wisely coun- 
sels: ‘* Let not the blessings we receive 
daily from God mske us not to value or not 
praise Him because they are common.” — 
Harper's Bazar. 


Back and forth the plough was driven. 
The field was covered with grasses and 
lovely flowers, but remoreelessiy through 
them all the share tore its way, cutting fur- 
row after furrow. It seemed that all the 
beauty was being hopelessly destroyed. But 
by and by barvest-time came, and the field 
waved with golden wheat. That was what 
the ploughman’s faith raw from the begin- 
ning. 

Sorrow seems to destroy the life of a child 
of Gcd. Its rude share ploughs sgaia and 
again through it, making many a deep fur- 
row, gashiog its beauty. But afterward a 
harvest of blessing and good grows up out 
of the crushed and broken life. That is 
what God intends always io trial and sorrow. 
Let us have the ploughman’s faith, and we 
shall not faint whea the share is driven 
through our heart. ‘oem by faith we shall 
see beyond the pain and trial the blessing of 
richer life, of whiter holiness, of larger 
f:uitfulness. And to win that blessing will 
be worth ali the pain and trial.—J. R. Mil- 
ler, D. D 


Paul’s conduct is a fine example of Chris- 
tian self-denial. We are constantly speaking 
of self-denial as though it meant to refrain 
from doing wrong. That is not its idea at all. 
No man has any right todo wrong. Itis not 
self-denial to pay one’s debts, to be temper- 
ate and pure in life, no matter what one’s 
temptations to the opposite. Self-denial is 
the relinquishment of an absolute and inde- 
feasible mght for the sake of some spiritual 
end. Is was self-denial for Paul not to exact 
proper support for his spiritual labors in Cor- 
inh, in oraer that he might vindicate himself 
from every suspicion of being mercenary. 
When we come to apply this principle to 
much that passes for self denial we shall see 
how rare and beautiful real self-denial is. 

It is litthe wonder that wherever Paul went 
he showed a marvelous faculty in winning 
men to a Christian life. Itisa great thing 
for a minister to live in a family for a year 
and convert that housebold to Christianity. 
The inspection of caily life would dissipate 
many Claims to sanctity. Not so with Paul 
His presence in a bome brought Christian 
faith to its members. It was easy to believe 
in Jesus after working at the same bench and 
eating at the same table with Pau!. In Cor- 
inth, Aquilaand Priscilla and Justus and 
Crispus had their souls made responsive to 
the truth by personal contact with the He- 
brew tent-maker. The secret of his i: fluence 
isopen. A life of self-denial is the moat con- 
vinciug evidence of the reality of Christian 
faith. — Watchman. 





THE HANDIWORK AND “AUTOGRAPH 
OF GOD.” 


HARRIET A CHEEVER 


ALK of handiwork! 

The ladies on the broad piazza were 
evolving intricate figures in thread and worst- 
eds with both crochet and knitting needles. 
The precision and nicety, the taste and skill, 
with which graceful fingers perfected their 
work, was something almost marvelous to the 
scribbler whose adaptation to cutting pencils 
and then industriously blunting the extraor- 
dinary points om paper, had left dexterity in 
fancy-work far in the shade. 

Yet talk about handiwork! 

Inside the seaside cottage, panel and plaqu’, 
and cute original etchings tucked here and 
there ; an impromptu parterre so deftly placed 
it might almost have made and hung itseif in 
just the right niche; Japanese trifles; Chi- 
nese nothings; crude, yet tolerably accurate 
sketches of a bit of view either from ocean 
to fore, or basin to aft, of the buildings; a 
droll drawing with a droller couplet to set it 
off; all the innate originality of careless yet 
artistic disposal, the spontaneous wit and 
cunning, the keen perception amounting near- 
ly to inspiration, making every pretty eye- 
catch do its utmost — these accumulated at- 
tractions attested the well-appiied ingenuity 
of human genius and handicraft. 

Yet coming to real handiwork! 

The hum of voices indicating pleasant in- 
terchange of opinion as to the expediency of 
casting on 20 and so many stitches for this 
and that pattern, how colors could best be 
matched and blended for light painting, and 
how many times china must be fired before 
or after gilding — all this hum of alluring 
discussion was cut short by the exclamation 
from the other side of the piazza: — 

‘* Oh, come and see!” 

And everything of human pattern and de- 
vice left the mind completely. For one flash 
of Divine art and resource had 8o far distanced 
all mortal ingenuity as to leave room only 
for rapturous grasp and enjoyment of the 
grander, more majestic conception. 

A painting hung athwart the western heav- 
ens, possible only where sea, clouds, and 
sunget tints are the brilliant, flexible material 
from which the great Master Artist flaunts 
His magnificent panorama of bright, disso.v- 
ing views. 

A huge bank of purple-black clouds on the 
slope of the zenith were heavily banded with 
rifts of red gold, the seeming copper alloy 
mixed by masterful touches. Beneath this, 
and stretched along a wide expanse of the 
horizon, was spread every shade of yel.ow, 
red and blue. Of yellow, from faint, pale 
straw color to the canary’s wing, the lemon's 
rind, and the glow and flame of deepest 
orange. Ofred, from the pink flush of a 
sweet blush rose, through scarlet, vermilion, 
and carnation to the rich red-black of the 
jacqueminot. Of blue, from the silver, baby 
tints, to the mixed hues where green of the 
waves makes uncertain coloring, then deep- 


indigo to mere darkness and shade. Hee 
and there the shifting ecene was dashed by 
shafts of mixed colors — red in the gold, gold 
in the red, streaks of blue flung boldly across 
the orange or crimson bars. 

Master strokes those! One fascinating de- 
sign melting softly and harmoniously into 
another; the whole heavens declaring the 
glory of God, and the firmament showing His 
handiwork. Such handiwork! 


slow comprehension would mistake the true 
Painter across whose generous canvas were 
manifested indescribable wisdom and intelli- 
gence in every bold, rich or delicate line and 
many a tasteful or fanciful shape — shapes 
varying from a chariot of fire at one point to 
a cherub's gauzy wing at another! 


ened and strengthened from mazarine and/& 


Small danger that pretended skepticism or | case 


city with its myriad peeping and twinkling 
lights lay in the arms of God, a soft wall of 
light gray cloud brooded and nestled and 
spread its sedate canopy. 
Evening and darkness made gentle strides, 
fading and paling the gorgeous glow, carry- 
ir g the speech and language of the heavens 
into farther, dreamier distance and space. 
Oceanward appeared the sudden flare and 
shimmer of heat lightning, changing as the 
darkness increased to more storm-like darts 
and flashes. Then came more forked gleams 
until, — 
‘* I saw the lightning’s gleaming rod 

Reach forth and write on heaven’s scroll 

The awful autograph of God.”’ 
Wind-driven waves came throbbing with a 
rush and roar well up the beach, and reced- 
ing left new emblems on the shore. Mute 
pieces of driftwood guarding weil their hid- 
den tragedies, queer characters shaped of sea- 
weed, not to be deciphered by alphabet known 
to man, lay strewn along the sands. 
Then the spirit of night descended, and 
left the beating heart with its thousand pul- 
sacions of dread and hope, its dreams and its 
memories, alone. 
Yet not alone. For across triumphant 
western sky, on wind-swept shore, and across 
the sensitive, quivering heart had been clear- 
ly writtea the tender, protecting, all-power- 
ful name of the great J Am/ 


Plum Island, Mass. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 
—— It is stated that $260 per year was the highest 


salary Mary Lyon, the founder of Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
Bary, ever received. 


— Mrs. Kate A. Griswold, 8 corset manufact 
urer, recently ceceased, owned factories in New 
York city and Bethel, Conn. She had been in the 
business thirty years and had amassed a fortune. 


—The death has jast taken place of MissE J 
Crop, at Keynsham, England. She was the first 
lady who crossed the Atlantic from England ina 
steamer. On April 8, 1838, she sailed from Bristol 
in the ‘“‘Great Western,’ under the command of 
Captain Hosken, R.N., who obtained special per- 
mission to command a merchant vessel. The voyage 
was accomplished in fifteen days. Miss Crop was 
the only lady passenger on board. 


— A medallion of Jenny Lind is to be placed in 
Westminster Abbey, near Handel’s monument. A 
iopg list of names was signed to the mquisition for 
permission addressed to the Dean of Westminster, 
and included such distinguished signatures as those 
of the Duke of Evinourgh, Prince Christian, James 
A. Froude, Sir Frederick Le ghton, Sir John Stainer, 
and the Marquis of Salisbary. 


—— The kitchen stove must go. All sorts of ap 
pliances for cooking by electricity have not only 
peen invented, but operated. LElectricity is the 
cheapest fuel extant. At the World's Fair last week 
Helen S. Jobnson, editor of Tabie Talk, showed the 
ladies that the new process makes cooking as clean 
and pleasant as receiving. Angels’ fovd and sun- 
shine cake were put togetber in exquisite style and 
baked to a delicious brown by simply turning the 
button and letting on the carrent. 


— Miss Mary A. Greene, lecturer on business 
law for women at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, has 
been invited to repeat her course next year at the 
Bay View (Michigan) Chautatqaa, and selected as 
one of the only two women speakers at the Law Re 
form Congress of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
where there will be addresses from the eminent 
jurists of the day. The only other lady speaker is to 
be Dr. Emilie Rempin, of Zarich, Switzerland. 


— Mrs. Susan Marr Spaulding, whose exquisite 
sonnet, ‘*‘ Fate,” is, it would seem, better known 
tnan she is, as the question of its authorship was 
only recently discussed in the Orstic, is a sweet- 
v.iced, lovely little woman with a peculiar felicity 
for verse-miking. Bat, alas for the delasion of 
inspiration! ‘‘I would jast as lief bake a cake or 
sweep @ ruom as make a sonaet,’’ she says; *‘ it’s all 
hard work, and poetry is particularly hard work.” 
Mrs. Spauiding is a New Englander by birth, but 
for the past few years she has resided in Delaware. 
Duriogthe coming winter she will make her home in 
that beloved haunt of tho literati, Bostoa.— N. YF. 
Times. 


—The Union Signal says: ‘‘The grandmother 
of Mrs. Cliexton, the distinguished Englishwoman 
who was a member of the Woman's Congresses, was 
an intimate friend of Sasanna Wesley. TheCiaxtons 
cherish among their heirloom) beautifal laces and 
china and pearls once owned by this venerated found 
er of Methodism — she had as much to do with it a- 
anybody! At City Road Chapel meeting, some 
months ago, Mrs. Claxton presented Miss Willard 
with some of Mrs. Wesley's laces and acup. When 
Miss Willard received these she kissed them, as any 
reverent woman would have done, and will place 
them among the treasures cf our Temple when she 
returns in October, for the inspection of all the 
* saints.” ”’ 





AN EVENING “SET APART.” 


ARGARET MILLERS home was one o¢ 
great beauty, as was Elizabeth 
Stone’s. The comforts and luxuries of life 
had come about equally to both of them. 
There was quite a difference, however, in the 
daughters of the respective households. 
Margaret, when she decided a question, knew 
her own mind. Elizabeth apparently did 
not; at least, a looker-on often detected little 
inconsistencies in theory and practice which 
obscured the light that should have shone 
from her character. Both of the girls were 
professed Christians, both attended service 
on Sundays and the weekly prayer-meetings, 
but only one—and that, of course, was 
Margaret — attended the meetings with regu- 
larity. She was always present unless una- 
voidably detained. Often she was invited 
out evenings, to concerts, musicales or re- 
ceptions, but if any of these entertainments 
conflicted with the prayer-meeting, which 
they frequently did, she always declined 
acceptance. Her answer was invariably — 

‘*Thank you, but [I have a previous en- 
gagement.” 

Not so with Elizabeth. 

** Come over this evening,” a friend would 
say on prayer-meeting evening; ‘* we're 
oing to make candy and have a jolly time.” 

** All right; I'll be there,” was the prompt 
answer. 

Or some one else would say at another 
time — 

* Bring over your violin. Ned and Harry 
are coming over with their banjos, and Will 
with his cornet. We'll have a delightful 
evening.” 

Now Margaret enjoyed music, candy- 
making, and fun as well as any one did, bat 
these things, excellent as they are in their 

lace, were not intended to intrude upon the 
our ‘set apart,” and they did not in her 


One beautiful evening one of the young 
ladies of C gave an informal party for 
some young guests visiting her. One of the 
guests was a bright and promising young 
man who had been specially drawn towards 
Margaret Miller. Supper was served out-of- 
doors on a beautiful lawn, under grand old 
oaks. The grounds were sweet with the 
scent of June roses and jubilant with the 











Over against the opposite shore where the 


songs of birds. The supper, served at half- 


past seven, was abundant and delicious. The 
company assembled was bright and merry, 
yet notwithstanding all this, there was some- 
thing lacking it seemed to Robert Ellsworth ; 
some One was missing whom he had expected 
to see. 

‘* Jessie,” he said to his cousin the next 
morning at breakfast, ‘‘I did not see Miss 
Miller here last evening.” 

** No,” was the smiling reply. ‘* Margaret 
always has an engagement on Thursday 
evening.” 

‘* An engagement?”’ 

** Yee,’ and Jessie's cheeks flushed; ‘* it's 
prayer-meeting night, and Margaret always 
goes to that.” 

‘- Too bad that you did not postpone your 
company until this evening,” said Jessie’s 
mother; ‘then Margaret could have been 
here.” 

‘*T did not think of it until it was too late,” 
acknowledged the young girl. “*I do not 
know of any other girl that I would have 
missed as much asI did Margaret. She is 
the life of every company where she chooses 
to go. Somehow I am forever forgetting not 
to conflict with prayer-meeting.” 

‘* And Miss Miller always remembers it, 
you tay?” questioned Rob. 

* Yes, always; with Margaret it is an hour 
set apart and specially enjoyed.” 

Many times during that day those last 
words of his cousin Jessie rang in his ears, 
rang in his heart, *‘ an hour set apart.”” Rob- 
ert Ellsworth was not a Christian, but all 
through tbat summer day Christ was knock- 
ing at the door of his soul. He had been 
carefully and prayerfully taught. As he 
thought of the brave girl who would not turn 
aside from the evening ‘‘ set apart’ for her 
Saviour,there came to his mind a scene in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. 


‘* Bring the thrilling scene 
Home to my inmost soul; the Sufferer’s cry, 
* Father, if it be possible, this cup 
Take Thou away. Yet not my will, but Thine.’ 
The sleeping friends who could not watch one hour.’’ 


Robert Elisworth went home in a few days 
without having seen Margaret Miller, and a 
few days later Jessie received a letter from 
him which caused the tears to roll down her 
cheeks like rain: — 


**DgaR Cousin JEssigE: My wandering feet have 
found rest upon the Rock Christ Jesus at last, thark 
God! Please tell that dear young girl, Mies Margaret 
Miller, that [ama starin hercrown. Perbaps you 
will not comprehend, so I will explain. When you 
told me why she was not at your little lawn party, a 
great wave seemed to pass over me, a wave of admi- 
ration for Aer, that she could stand so firm on the 
Lord’s side when there were so many temptations on 
every side. Piease don’t be vexed at me, dear Jes- 
sie, for you know you are the very dearest cousin I 
bave in the world, and I do not intend to cast any 
reflections on you. Then following my admiration 
for Miss Milier there came a great love in my soul 
for my Saviour. An evening ‘set apart,’ an hour 
‘set apart’ — over and over these suggestive words 
rang in my soul until I opened the door of my soul 
and Jet Him in. Imtounite with the church to 
morrow, and I have already ‘ set apart’ one evening 
of the week to meet with God's people. I feel sure 
you will rejoice with me. Good-bye. God bless 
you! Yours faithfally, 

“Ros” 


Jessie sobbed aloud. 

‘I’m so sorry that J did not let my light 
shine,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ so sorry! While 
I was trying to have a jolly time for Rob 
and the o’hers, I forgot to meet my Saviour 
in the little chapel where dear Margaret was.” 

Then she fell upon her knees and begged 
forgiveness. When she arose there was a 
new light in her eyes and a smile upon her 
lips. She, too, had * set apart’? an evening, 
resolving that, like her friend Margaret, she 
would be loyal and unswerving. lizabeth 
S’one heard of the influence emanating from 
Margaret Miller’s *‘ light,’ and she, also, set 
hers burning. And so the good work goes on. 
— American Messenger. 








MARRYING A MAN TO REFORM HIM. 


GO JD man may be made better by association 
with a good woman; a man with repressed 
evil tendencies may have them held more firmly in 
check by his wife’s restraining it flaence; but a woman 
who undertakes to ‘‘meke over’’ a man who has 
given way to the wicked passionsof his being until 
they are beyond his control, will not make him a 
reputable member of society and a bright and shin- 
ing ‘ght to the community in which he dwells, by 
marrying. He does not go into the new life as a sort 
of Keeley cure — a reformatory institution. A wom 
ans strongest and weakest point is her power of 
idealizing every cold fact with which she comes in 
contact. Sne loves a handsome roué. He tells her 
toat if she will buttake him in training sbke can 
make a new man of him, that her fair hand can wipe 
all the dark spots from his past life, smooth the 
rougo pla.es, and elevate the depressions in his 
character until it will once more be goodly to con- 
enpiate. And over the stereopticon view of the man 
his flaw ée throws the rose-coiored light of her ideal 
istic lantern, and believes ailhe says. Sae would 
think it cruel practicality and injustice were some 
unprejadiced observer to suggest that if be cannot 
change his life when the possibilities cf winning her 
are at stake, he will hardly do so when tke prize is 
his own. 

My heart aches when 1 think of the women who 
began the work of reformation with hope, and laid it 
down with despair at the end of a life that made them 
‘turn weary arms to death’’ with a sigh of wel 
come. On the iable before me stands the portrait of 
ove such woman. When she was a merry-hearted 
girl, she fell in love with a handsome, brilliant 
young feilow, whose only failure was a fondness for 
liquor. He loved oer deeply — better than anything 
else in the world—except drink. Nevertheless, he 
promised to overcome even this passion for her sake. 
Io vain did her family piead and protest. Her only 
answer was: — 

‘‘ Harry cannot keep straight without some one to 
help him. 1 must marry him now. He needs me.”’ 

Two years after her marriage she died of a broken 
heart, whispering at the last to a dear friend that she 
‘was nt sorry to go, but would be thankful life 
was over if she were only sure that her year old baby 
would not be left to Harry’s care.” 

Yet he was in most respects tender and consid r- 
ate. The only trouble was that his devotion to ber 
remained at the point at which it stood when he be 
came her husband. The habit of intemperance 
grew. 

Suppose that, addei to this great fault, had been 
others still more vicious. Had his been @ coarse, 
brutal nature, would not the idea of reformation 
bave been still more hopeless? 

A woman, in tying herself for life to an unprinc'- 
pled man, forgets that he has lost to a great extent 
his better nature, and is now hardly responsible for 
his actions. The spirit may indeed be willing, but 
the flesh is lamentably weak. The appetites that 
have been long indulged do not relinquish their 
claims after only a few months’ restraint, and when 
the girl for whose sake they have been repressed is 
won, they will return to the swept and garnished 
room, and the last end of their victim will be worse 
than the first. 

1 often wonder what a good, pure woman promises 
herself when she proposes to twine her clean life with 
ove that is scarred, seamed, and blackened. Evade 
the truth as she may, there are but two courses for 
her to pursue: She must either live a lonely life apart 
from her husband, silently showing disapproval of 
his habits; or she must, to preserve peace and the 
sembiance of happiness, bring herself down to his 
level, and become even less delicate and more de- 
graded than he. In the one case her husband will 
hate her, while in the other she will lose his respect 
and will despise herself. 

There is another aspect of the case to be consid- 
ered. The American girl of today seldom takes the 
possibility of offspring into ber matrimonial plans 
They are not only @ possibility, but a probability, 
and it behooves every woman to cast aside false 
modesty, and with a pure heart and honest soul seri- 





ously consider if she is not doing irreparable wrong 
to unborn children in giving them an unprincipled 





father. Is she willing to see her chi'dren’s blood 
tainted by his vices, their lives wrecked by evil temp- 
tations inherited from him? She must, indeed, be a 
reckless woman and a soulless one, who, with this 
thought uppermost, can still say, ‘‘I will marry this 
man, let the consequences be what they may!’ — 
Marion Harland 








A COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


HERE is a building on Commercial 
Street, Boston, where in the hottest 
day of summer ulsters are necessities and 
earmufis a delight. Itisa great, solid-look- 
ing building, one hucdred and ninety feet 
long and seven stories in height, with never 
a window in all its broad face save for a row 
on the lower floor where the office is located. 
Over the door is chiseled in brown-stone, 
** Quincy Market Cold Storage Warehouse.”’ 

‘** You will find overcoats in the inner of- 
fice,’ said a smiling clerk to some visitors 
who came in one noon not a long while ago. 
The visitors stopped mopping and fanning 
away the results of a walk in the hot sun, 
and stared in amazement. ‘* Oh, you will 
need them,” added the clerk; so they donned 
the great shaggy coats and disappeared with 
Mr. Keene, the pleasant foreman, to inspect 
the mysteries that lay behind the heavy 
double doors. 

The first step behind those doors was like 
the first plunge into the ocean. The visitors 
shivered involuntarily, and then walked 
bravely on as the guide led them down a dark 
passage-way, on either side of which were 
other great doors. One of these was thrown 
open and the thermometer in the gloomy pas- 
sage dropped a few more degrees. 

hen an electric light had clicked into 
brightness, the visitors saw a room about six- 
ty feet: quare. Tier after tier of butter tubs 
nearly fiiled the whole space. The walls 
were ruled with lines of two-inch pipe, and 
the rays of light glittered and flashed back 
from the thousands of frost crystals that 
covered with nearly an inch of sparkling 
whiteness the grimy iron. Through these 
pipes was always flowing a silent stream of 
bitter brine, chilled to a point of several de- 
grees below freezing. The salt in the water 
keeps it from congealing, however; 80 under 
the impulse of a mighty pump it flows 
through miles of pipe, leaving a shiver and 
a chili inits path. A thermometer on a post 
near by registered 20 degrees. 

Higher up are the egg-rooms. Behind the 
closed doors of these rvoms are piled boxes 
of eggs, 80 arranged that the air may have 
free circulation around them. ‘There are no 
frosted pipes in these rooms, and they seem 
comparatively warm with their 30 degrees. 
A stream of cold sir pours from holes in the 
wall, and falls on to the rooms below through 
other openings. The cold air is driven py 
fans from a reservoir filled with snowy pipes. 

Coil after coil of piping is piled in this 
store-room of cold air, till the interior looks 
like a giant radiator, covered with a snow- 
drift. The cold is intense, and a strong draft 
is felt as the whirring fans suckin the frigid 
atmosphere. Here in this uncongenial air 
the 60,000 tubs of butter and the 70,000 boxes 
of eggs, stored by commission merchants, 
may keep in good condition for an indefinite 
time. There are seventy-eight rooms in all. 

Around the corner on Richmond Street is 
the entrance to the meat rooms, where the 
air is still more arctic. Here it is that the 
spring chicken slumbers in an icy sleep until 
Thanksgiving comes around agsin, and here, 
too, Penobscot salmon renews its youth like 
the eagle. Here is located the vast machin- 
ery that manufactures the frigid temperature 
Liquid ammonia is heated, and driven in fine 
spray into coils of pipes, where the heat and 
the room for expansion causes it to become a 
gas. The change from a liquid to a gas 
makes intense cold. There are over four 
miles of these pipes immersed in 80,000 gal- 
lons of brine. The constant change draws 
all the latent heat from the brine, which io 
its chilled state is pumped through the whole 
warehouse. The ammonia gas goes on into 
compressors where pressure and a dash 
ef cold water change it back to a liquid. 
There is little or no waste. 

The shivering visitors surrendered their ul- 
sters in the oflive, and went outon the glow- 
ing pavement to stamp back the circulation 
into their numbed feet; and an ambulance 
dashed around the corner to carry off a victim 
of sunatroke. — Watchman. 





AT RANDOM. 
ACATION brings to most :f us a delightful 
senee of irresponsibilit:, particularly if we 
are enabled to drop our bouskeeping or cfficial cares, 
and gO away where somebody else can take care of 
us. 

To the matron the mere fact of being able to eat 
meals about which she has taken no thought, is a 
great relief. ‘I am so tired of catering for my fam 
ily,’’ is a plaint often on the lips of the busy and 
weary woman. That somebody must do a good deal 
of planning is evident, if our three meals a day are 
to be served regularly in a pleasing and orderly fash 
ion, with sufficient variety in the food and in the 
style of service to make everytking attractive and ap 
petizing. To many women the planning for meals is 
as much a labor as the actual work of preparation of 
food. 

Picked up meals may answer the purpose of keep- 
ing the body fed, but ths highest state of mental and 
phys'cal efficiency is only reached woere people are 
systematically well nourished. The kitchen lies at 
the foundation of civilization. Back of the sweet 
poem, the fine picture, the sensible article, the inspir- 
ing sermon, is an obscure but important personage, 
tha power who presrides over spoons and skillets, and 
manages the kitchen range. 


“ We may live without art, we may live without books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 


So it is a real refreshment to the wife and mother, 
after ten months of tbis pleasant but monotonous 
service, to have a change. Vacation is beneficial 
because it enables us to change one task for another, 
not always because it means that we are to be en- 
tirely idle. — Christian Intelligencer. 





DRESSING AT THE SEASHORE. 


HILDREN must always be dressed more warm- 
ly at the seashore than when in the city or 
country; for should the wind change while at the 
beach, where most of their time is spent, it 18 quickly 
felt, particularly if the child be delicate, writes Ur 
W. M. Powell, in the August Ladies’ Home Journal. 
A sailor suit of serge or flannel, light in weight, is 
the most sensible garment a child can wear. Alsoa 
large hat of ligot straw should be worn, which will 
shield the eyes and protect the face from the sun. 
The skin of some children is so delicate that any 
exposure to the sun will burn it badly. A soothing 
salve, such as cold cream, must be applied immedi- 
ately. 

Daring a stay at the seashore it is advisable to 
keep children in the open air most of the day, with 
the exception of the midday hour, when they should 
take their nap. They, as a rule, sleep more by the 
seashore than when at home, owing to the soothing 
effect of the salt air. Great care should be taken in 
the case of young babies to shield them from a strong 
breeze, which will be almost sure to bring on an at- 
tack of colic. Should the wind be high, a sheltered 
corner of the hotel porch is the best place for them, 
and quite as beneficial. With older children, of 
course, such precautions are unnecessary. 

I have frequently heard it asserted that salt water } 


————. 


——— 


sit or play on the damp sand, and even though it may 
appear dry, it is much safer to have a rug or afghan 
for them to sit on. 








Bits of Fun. 


— ‘Though I speak but one language,”’ said tho 
physician, ** 1am familiar with many tongues.”’ 


— ‘Are you talking to yourself or to the fish? 
inquired the man on borseback, reining up. «7, 
the fisb,”’ answered the sunburned man on the 
intently watching his cork. 
them out. 


10g 


**] am trying to draw 


—— Olergyman (lately come to the parish) 
** Your peigobor, Smith, says my sermons are ry} 
bish.”” Farmer: ** Ab! You needn t mind ’im, sr. 
"e 8 merely a mouthpiece for other folks.’’ 


— ‘*Mr. Spoon,’ said Tommy, bursting « 
denly in upon bis sister Clara and Ler admir 
“Can you swim?’ ‘Tommy, leave the ron 
You sreanpoying Mr. Spoon,’’ Clara says, in 
tently. * Ob, that question coves not ennoy ; 
Miss Heartsease.”” says Mr. Spoon, gracicus 
“Yee, Tommy, I can swim. Why co you as 
***Cause I beard Clara tell Sister Kate she was ; 
to throw you overboard,’’ says Tommy, ede 
toward the door. 


— A little girl in church after the contrib: 
plate bad been passed, compiecently anc au 
said: ‘‘I paid for four, mamma; was that right ? 


—— In a country newspaper appears the follow 
announcement: *‘ A number of deaths unavoics 
postponed.’’ 


— ‘*Confound it!’’ exclaimed Jackson. ‘ W 
a stapid fellow that jew-ler ie!’’ +‘ How so? 
quired his friend. ** Why, I told him the other 
toat | wanted ergraved in the engagement ring 
letters ‘From A to Z’— from Artbur to Zon 
you know — and the idiot went to work ana put 
the whole alphabet.’’ — Harper's Bazar. 


Mrs. Fczzleton: ‘* Woy, Julia, what on ear: 
tbe mater? Why nave you taken the legs «ff 
tabie?’’ Julta: ‘Shure, mum, didnt you te: 
not to leave the table standing ?”’ 


Johnny : ‘* Il wonder why I can’t make m) 
fly?’ Hider Stster: ‘* Perhaps the caudal app 
ege 18 disproportionate to the superficial area 
Johnsy: “1 don't think that’s it; 1 believe t 
isn't weight enough on tue tail.” 











, Little Folks. 


THE CHERUB BOY. 


REV.A. B. RUSSELL 





One morning in the cradle 
Lay a chubby baby boy, 

A borrowed gift from heaves, 
His mother’s transient jy. 

He had not long been giver, 
He did not come to stay ; 

An angel came that morning 
To take the child away. 


His eyes were looking upwar.i, 
His features beamed with light, 
And while we gazed upon him 
He plumed his wings for flight. 
The angel tarried only 
His pinions to unfarl, 
And then they flew together 
Up through the gates of pearl. 


Beyond the shining portal 
The angels sang that morn: 
Another child immortal 
Is unto heaven born ! 
Some day am ng the angels 
And ranks of holy men 
The true and faithfal mother 
Will find her boy again. 


East Lempster, N. H. 





WHAT ONE LITTLE GIRL DID. 


PAIR of mud-bespattered and tired 
horses struggled along near the Doug- 
lass school one day. The driver, a big man, 
occasionally swung a black-snake whip in the 
air and brought it down on the flanks of the 
horses. The wagon was heaped with coal, 
the street was rough and muddy. Jast oppc- 
site the echoolhouse the wagon swung into a 
mudhole. The wheels sank into the yielding 
earth, and the black-snake whip went hissing 
through the air; the horses plunged wildly, 
and the whip pounded each horse alternately, 
but never an inch did the wagon move. A 
well-dressed man stopped on the walk. 

‘You ought to be arrested for abusing 
those horsee,”’ he at last remarked. ‘“‘Ilama 
member of the Humane Society, and if you 
don't stop beating those horses, I'll have you 
arrested.”’ 

‘* Oh, ye are, are yez? Oij'll give yeza taste 
o’ whip yersilf in a minit if yer don’t lave.” 

Crack! crack went the whip again. Jurt 
then a peal of childish laughter came out of 
the school building, and a minute later a 
throng of the younger pupils appeared 
bound for home. They paused at the sight 
of the whipped and struggling horses, and 
the swinging whip paused just a moment. 
Then out sprang a bright-eyed girl right into 
the mud in the street. 

** Ain't you ashamed, you big, bad man?” 
she cried, while the wind tossed the light 
brown locks about her flushing face, and the 
little hands were clenched. 

The teamster paused in amazement. 
big whip trailed in the mud. 

‘Wall, wall, wall,’ he gasped, ‘* who be 
ye, little un? Wan uv the Humane S’i'ty?” 
And he tried to laugh. 

‘* Yes, I am; here's my star. Now please 
don’t hit them any more,” taid the little girl. 
It was all done ina moment. The manu on 
the street had not even started for a poiice- 
man. 

* Oi don't know what in the world oi can 
do,” desperately answered the burly team- 
ster, as he suddenly sat down on the curb- 
stove. Just then an empty coal wagon came 
rattling down the atreet. 

‘* Say, will yer give me a pull?” yelled 
the teamster, springing to his feet. 

‘Of course,” eaid the other driver. He 
uphitched bis team and hooked on to the 
pole of the mud-clogged coal wagon. The 
two teams pulled together, and, amid the ju- 
venile applause, the heavily-laden wagon was 
landed high and dry on the pavement of the 
cross street. 

‘*She’s a'most like little Peppy what’s 
gone,” said the driver to himeelf, as he 
glanced back from his eeat at the retreating 
form of the victorious little girl, and two 
little white streams coursed through the coal 
dust on his cheeks. — Messiah's Herald. 


The 





KINDERGARTEW BEADS. 


UR grandmothers were taught bead-work, and 

the stringing of beads is an old-fashioned 
amusement, but if all mothers owned a box of the 
pretty kindergarten beads, [ think they would find 
that even the very little tote in the nursery would en 
joy stringing them much more than we older ones en- 
joyed the tiny glass beads of long ago. These beads are 
made of wood and they are in the shape of tiny 
spheres, cylinders and cubes, stained in all the 
bright pretty colors, which are always so pleasing to 
the eyes of little children. The beads are strung on 
linen lacings, so there is no need of a sharp needie. 
Many little children string them over and over in 
different ways; sometimes the necklace or bracelet is 
made up of cylinders only, and then again of both 
spheres and cylinders, or of cubes alone. I have al- 
ways found them an unfailing source of amusement 
in my own nursery, and I think other mothers will 
be glad to know of them, if they do not already 





possess them. You can send to J W. Schermer- 


does not give cold, but this is a great mistake. Chil-, horn’s, No. 3 East 14th Street, New York, for Mre 
dren, however strong, should not be allowed to either } Hailman’s Beads, price 50 cents. — Motherheod. 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. L#SSON IX 
Sunday, August 27. 
Acts 26: 19-32. 


REV. W. O. HOLWAY, U. 8. XN, 


PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA 


1. The Lesson Introduced. 
GoLDEN TEXT: “ Christ the power of God, 

e wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1: 24). 

Dark: A. D. 60 
ack: Cee-area. 

ONNECTION: For nearly two years Paul 
en subjected to the restraints of Roman 
y in Cwsarea. The recall of Felix and the 

f Poroitus Festas in his stead had been 
ynal of a fresh outbreak of Jewish hatred 

the Apostle. The Sanhedrists tried to 

e pew procurator to bring Paul to Je- 

, Intending to have him murdered by the 

estas declined to do this; and when 
ie their complaint before him at Cxia. 
he presence of the prisoner, the latter ef- 

y frustrated their desigas by formally 
jog uoto Cesar. His appeal was allowed, 
nding an opportunity to send Paul to 
King Agrippa and Bernice came to Cw:- 

congratulate Festus upon his accession to 

Psui’s Bame was mentioned to them, and 

rnor hinted at bis perplexity as to what 

1c could formulate against,the appellant. 
g °xpressed a desire to see and hear the 
and Festus readily promised to comply 
i. wish. Herod's udgment-hall that day 
rorged with a brilliant assemblage. The 
stor “in his scarlet sa um,” surroanded 
illarchs in glittering armor, and by the 
goltaries of the city, made a fine back- 
for the royal guests who occupied the 
honor on the occasion. Few men of 
could have faced this pomp of power 

a tremor; but when Paul was led in, 

to bis guard, there was naught in the 

errify him. He seemed, rather, to feel 

i at the sight. It was an opportuaity, 

ed and precious, to relate once more 

eaving Palestine his marvelous experi- 
‘ Dear the name of Jesus before kings 
sentiles.””. He rose to the occasion. Of 
sorded apologies this is the most mem.- 
snd impressive. 

ME READINGS: Monday — Acts 26: 19.32. 
y Acts 25:18. Wednesday — Ao:s 25: 
Thursday Acts 26:1-11. Friday Acts 

Saturday ~ Phil.1:21-30. Sunday — 


11-20. 


(I. The Lesson Paraphrased. 


r lesson contains the conclusion 
aul’s defense before Festus and 
ppa, and his complete vindication. 

** heavenly vision * which had 

sted him, and rectified his con- 
‘e, and commissioned him to go 

h aS au evangelist instead of a 
utor, he bad not been ‘ disobedi- 

At Damascus and Jerusalem, in 

ei. and among the Gentiles, he had 
hed the doctrine of repentance 

{ a new life. It was for this, and 
for any crime, that the Jews had 

i to assassinate him. But God had 
ed him thus far, and he had 

u teaching the old truths which 
and the prophe’s taught, of a 

ih who must suffer, and should 
tirst to rise from the dead, and 

how ** light’? both to the Gen- 

ad to His own people. At this 
aul’s impassioned address was 

ted by Festus, to whom all 

vid teaching was new, and if 
absurd, at least unintelligible: 
\ou are mad, Paul! Your learning 
has crazed your brain!’ The Apostle 
was checked for a moment by this rude 
ind patronizing exclamation, but he 
jid not lose his self-possession. With 
gentle and quiet dignity he replied: 
‘lam not mad, your excellency; the 
vords I speak are trueand sober. ‘Tne 
ug knows the truth of these things 

: well as I, for this has not been done 
acorner.”’ And then, turning to the 
y, he put the question, direct and 

, ** King Agrippa, believest thou 
propbets?’’ and theo at once an 
red it confidently, ‘‘I know that 
believest.””. The king relieved 
iself of the embarrassment of this 
se dealing by a reply which has been 
.ogely mistranslated and misunder- 
id—a reply keyed either to banter 
» irony: ** With but a little persua- 
you would fain make a Christian 
e.”’ ‘T would to God,” the Apds- 
‘plied, ‘* that whether with little or 
much not only thou, but all who 
me thisday, might become suchas I 
these bonds excepted.’? The con- 
ce ended here. The king and the 
‘uy rose and withdrew. On con- 
ition they agreed that Paul had 
nothing worthy of death or bonds. 
Agrippa expressly stated to Fes- 
‘This man might have been set 
rty if he had not appealed unto 


aI 


. The Lesson Explained. 


| Whereupon (RB. V., ‘* wherefore ’’) 
s not disobedient. — He migbt have 
His obedience was purely voluntary. 
8 not irresistibly compelled, even by 
<iraordinary phenomena by which he 
crested and enlightened, to cbey the 
{ mission laid upon him. His will 
: and the service of Christ was the 
ice of his loyalnature But showed 
‘ bat declared.”” Damascus. . 
erusalem .... the coasts (R. V., 
ry’) of Judaa... Gentiles — 
f his fisid of work. Speaking toa 
ng he emphasiz3s his home minis- 
' bis labors in ‘*tha country of Jadws”” 
rd has come down to us. Hackett 
s that this part of the work was per- 
i when Paul went to the Holy Land at 
: of the famine (chap 11: 30), or dur- 
s first and second missionary tours 
22). Should repent — be sorry 
nd beartily renounce sin. Turn to 
- choosing Him, loving Him, and obey- 
m. Do works meet for (R. V., 
y of’) repentance — evidential of 
rity of repentance; a life correspond- 

h the new profession. 


sone of the grand points of instruction 

sonal application in Paul's whole career. 

z4n on the instant, where he was, to obey. 

ight on the instant and ever afterward (for 

wenty-four years) to know and todo the 

‘a's will. Day by day had he gone on as di- 
Batler). 

22 For these causes — R. V., “ for 

ause; ’ not for any crime, but because 

“¢ Sad preached repentance and Gospel priv- 

’ to Gentiles as well as to Jews, patting 

o on the same level as ‘‘the peculiar peo- 

Went about to (R_ V., ‘“‘assayed 

kill me — tried to assassinate me with- 

‘ny hearing or trial. Help of God 

\ Vi, “the help that is from God’ ).— 

4 ‘mptre calls attention to the Greek word 

« help’? not elsewhere found in the 

New Testament, and signifying the assist- 

“nce given by a superior to an inferior. Bat 

‘tT this “help” he would mot have been 


nt 





starding there that day. I continue — 
R V., “I stand,” Witnessing (R. V., 
“ testifying ”) both to small and great — 
recognizing no distinction of rank, or age, or 
Cegree of knowledge in Siving his testimony. 
Meyer insists on translating the Greek parti- 
ciple as @ passive, and on interpreting ‘ small 
aud great’’ as referring to age exclusively. 
He renders the clause: ‘ Well attested by 
small and great; ”’ i. e., « having a good tes- 
timony from young and old.” Saying 
none other things than those which — 
R. V., ‘saying nothing but what.’ Proph- 
ets and Moses did say should come.— 
Paul is particular to state that he is preach- 
ing no alien, no invented faith; that the 
Christianity which he taught had its root in 
the O'd Testament, and was simply and 
nothing else than prophecy fulfilled. Hence 
the Jews had no ground for their charges 
against him. ‘Tne sufferings, death and 
resurrection of Christ were in exact accord 
ance with the predictions and types of Moses 
and the prophets.’ 


23. That Christ should suffer (R. V., 
‘* how that the Christ must suffer ”) —a con- 
ception of the Messiah never realized by the 
Jews, notwithstanding the plain words of 
prophecy. That he should be the first, 
etc. — R. V., ‘how that He first, by the res- 
urrection of the dead, should proclaim light 
both to the people and to the Gentilss.”’ Says 
Whedon: ‘+ Not indeed the first resuscitated 
from death, for Lazaras and others were thus 
revived and died again; but the first of the 
universal organic and complete resurrection, 
not only from death, but from mortality.”’ 


24. Spake for himself — R. V., ‘‘ made 
his defence.’”” Loud voice — expression of 
his astonishment and of his suspicion of the 
speaker’s sanity. Thou art beside thy- 
self—R. V., ‘‘thou art mad.’ As though 
he would say: No man in his senses would 
poar forth such ‘*an impassioned tale of vis- 
ions, and revelations, and ancient prophecies, 
and of a Prophet who had been crucified and 
yet had risen from the dead, and was divine, 
ard could forgive sins and lighten the dark- 
ness of Jews as well as Gentiles.’ Ali this 
was unfamiliar and unintelligible to the Ro 
man governor. Much learning doth 
make thee mad — R. V., ‘thy much 
learning doth turn thee to madness.’’ Fes 
tus recognized the culture of the speaker, and 
by way of compliment ascribed his aberration 
to that. His brain had been turned by too 
close mental application, and particularly to 
the study of manuscript. 

25. I am not mad—a courteous, qaiet 
rej inder to @ very exasperating charge. Says 
Farrar: ‘Festus’ startling ¢jaculation 
checked the maj stic stream of the Apostle’s 
el quence, but did not otberwise ruff; his ex- 
quisite courtesy..’ Speak... truth and 
soberness. — Prof. Piumptre calls attention 
to tue last word as ‘‘one of the favorite terms 
of the Greek ethical writers to express the 
oerf-ct harmony of impulses and reason.” 
Most noble Festus — KR V.., ‘* most excal- 
lint Festu8;’’ ‘his civil title’’ (Whedon). 

26. The king knoweth. — He had been 
asked to examine Paul es an expert, and to 
him tbe prisoner now appeals in proof cf both 
his san ty and truth ulness. Wat was madness 
to Festus was weil-known hb story to Agrippa. 
None of these things — neither the proph- 
ecies, nor the incidents of Christ’s life, nor 
the story of Paul's conversion and work. 
Not done in a corner. — The occurrences 
had been of a public character and were well 
vouched for. No:ning private or obscure had 
been a:luded to. 


27. Bellevest thou the prophets ? — 
A cudcen, starting question, rather too em- 
Darrassing fur the kiug to reply to directly, 
for the implication wae, If you believe the 
prophe.s, you must believe in the Messian- 
sbip of Jesus. I know that thou believ- 
est —a confilent reply to his own qaestion. 
W hat farther he m got have said, what fer- 
vent appeal he might have based upon this 
probing of the king’s consciousness, was si- 
tenced by Agrippa’s reply. 

28 Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian — R. V.,°** witn bat little per- 
suasion thou wouldest fain make me a Chris 
tian;”’’ so, also, Meyer, Alford, Lange, 
Plumptre, and most recent critics, who take 
tone words as sp. ken in jest orirony. There 
are some, however, who, like Schaff, regard 
irony as utterly out of place bere and ‘ sim- 
ply inconceivable.’” The words rendered in 
the Author.z.d Version ‘‘ almost ’’ (en oltgo) 
simply mean “with [or ‘‘in’’] little,’’ and 
in Eph. 3: 3 ara rendered, ‘‘ in a few words.” 
Che * with [rin ’’] little’ baing without 
a noun, is of course ambiguous, and may 
refer to effurt, Or words, or time; thus 
Wetstein, Neander, Hackett and others ren- 
der the words ‘‘in @ short time.’’ Even if 
Agrippa spoke sarcasticaliy, he might, for all 
that, have been deeply moved by the Apos- 
ule’s arguments and earnestness. 


29 I would to God — “I desire 
anentis [towards] God’’ (Wiclif’s transia- 
tion); ‘*L would indeed (in case of the state 
of the matter admitting it) pray to God’”’ 
(Meyer). The words express an intense ce- 
sire. Not only thou, but also all, etc. — 
The clauses are rearranged and changed in 
R. V., as follows: ** That whether with little 
or much [persuasior], not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, might become such 
as I am, except these bonds.” Such nobility 
and courtesy of feeling, such a deep, loving, 
Christian spirit, pervade these concluding 
sentences of the great apostle, that they can 
scarcely be read even by the most indifferent 
witbout a thrill. His soul was so fall, his 
joy so deep, his hope so triumphant, that he 
would fain bring the whole company to the 
loving Arms which ‘ would all mankind em 
brace.”’ ‘*If that could be effected,’’ says 
Prof. Piumptre, ‘‘ he would be content to re- 
main in nis bonds, and leave them upon their 
torones.”’ 


30, 31. When he had thus spoken — 
omittedinR V. King roseup ... gov- 
ernor .... Bernice. — The narrative is 
written evidently by an eye witness, who 
notes that the hearing was closed by the 
king's act in rising, which act was followed 
by those present according to rank — the 
governor next after the king, and Bernice 
after the governor, etc. Says Van O osterz’e: 
‘‘ Verily we need not long remain in uncer 
tainty who at that moment was greatest in 
the palace! Even when he returned to his 
lonely durgeon, he left the field as a conquer- 
or.’ When they were gone aside — R 
V., ‘*when they had withdrawn.”” Talked 
between themselves — R. V., ‘‘ spake one 
to another.” Doeth pothing, etc.—a 
complete, unanimous scqaittal of Paul; a 
declaration of his innocence. 

The resalt of this trial was (1) a complete 
vindication of Paul before the world. (2) Festus 
no doubt wrote such a favorable view of the 
prisoner’s case as eventually brought about hie 

acquittal and freedom from his first Roman im- 
prisonment. (3) It certainly procured him kind- 
ly treatment after his arrival in the capital (he 
was allowed to dwell in his own hired house and 
even to receive large numbers of friends and 
pupils there, chap. 28: 17-23, 30,31). (4) From 
this time a kindly feeliag seems to have sprung 
up in the king’s heart towards that strange Naz- 
arene sect. Stier, in his ‘* Words of the Apos 
tlea,”’ calls attention to the fact of this Agrippa 
at the outbreak of the great Jewish war, some 
eight or nine years after the scene at Cwxsarea, 
protecting the Coristians, giving them succor, 
and receiving them kindly tato his territory 





(Schaff). 


32. Might have been set at Liberty.— 
Speaking as a Jewish expert, Agrippa pro 
nounced Paul blameless. If he had not 
appealed.—Did Paul make a mistake, then, 
in appealing? It would appear not, when 
we reflact that had he been set at liberty, he 
would have been pursued, wherever he went, 
by Jewish assassins; whereas, by appealing, 
he secured not only safety for himself, but the 


Opportunity of visiting and preaching in 
Rome. 


IV. The Lesson Applied. 
1. Obedience is faith at work. 


2. The same old Gospel conditions are 
preached today which Paul taught — re- 
pentance, turning to God, ‘‘doing works 
worthy of repenitance.”’ 

3. The ‘offence of the cross”’ has not yet 
ceased. 

4. “What isthe Old Testament but the 
New, obscure? And what isthe New Tes 
tament but the Old, made plain?” (Babing- 
ton.) 

5. To the Jews the preaching of a crucified 
and risen Christ was ‘‘a stambling-block ;’’ 
to the Greeks it was ‘‘ foolishness;”’ but it 
was reserved for the skeptical Roman to 
charge its chief apostle with ‘‘ madness.”’ 

6. ‘* There is no madness so great, no de- 
lirium so awful, as to neglect the eternal in- 
terests of the soul ’’ (Barnes). 

7. Irony is sometimes resorted to by a 
hard-pressed conscience. 


8. ‘* This is the condemnation, that light 
1s Come into the world, and men love dark- 
ness rather than light because their deeds are 
evil.’” 

9. The Gospel will have its triumph: It 
Carries with it ‘‘a speech and a wisdom 
which none of its adversaries can gainsay or 
resist.’” 


V. The Lesson Illustrated. 


Agrippa did not choose to be entrapped 
into a discussion, still less into an assent. 
Not old in years, but accustomed from his 
boyhood to an atmosphere of cynicism and 
unbelief, he could only smile with the good- 
natured contempt of a man of the world at the 
enthusiastic earnestness which could even for 
& moment fancy that Ae could be converted 
to the heresy of the Nazarenes, with their 
crucified Messiah. Yet he did not wish to ba 
uncourteous. ‘You are trying to 
persuade me off-hand to be a Christian,’’ he 
said, witha half-sappressed smiie. Doubt- 
less his polished remark on this compendious 
etyle of making converts sounded very witty 
to that distinguished company, and they 
would with difficulty suppress their laughter 
at the notion that Agrippa, favorite of Ciau- 
dius, friend of Nero, king of Chalcis, Iturs, 
Trachonitis, nominator of the high priest, 
and supreme guardian of the temple treas- 
ures, should succamb to the potency of this 
‘* short method with a Jew.”’ That a Paul 
should make the king a Chris‘tas (!) would 
sound too ludicrous. Butthe laugh would 
ve instantly suppressed in pity and admira- 
tion of the poor but noble prisoner, as witb 
peifect dignity he took advantage of Agrip- 
pa’s ambiguous expression, and said, witb 
sll the fervent sincerity of a loving heart, 
‘*{ could pray to God, that whether in little 
or in much not thou only, buteven all who 
are listening to me today, might become even 
such as 1 am —except,’’ be added, as he 
raised his fettered hands, ‘‘except these 
bonds.’’ They sawthatthis was indeed no 
common prisoner; one wh) could argue as 
he had argued, and speak as he bad spoken; 
one who was so filled with the exaltation of 
an inspiring idea, so enriched with the hap 
piness ofa firm faith and a peaceful con- 
science, that he could tell them how he prayed 
that they ali—alithese princely and dis- 
tingu'shed peop!e — could be even such as he 
—and who yet in the spirit of entire forgive- 
ness desired that the sharing in his faith 
might involve no share in his sorrows or 
misfortunes — must be such a one as they 
bad never yetseen or known, either in the 
words of Jewry or heathendom. Bat it was 
useless to prolong the scene (Farrar). 





REMINISCENCES AND CONGRAT- 
ULATIONS. 
II. 


REY. G. 8. DEARBORN. 


DESIRE to make a short pause, Mr. 
Euitor, before I take up the thread of 
my narrative; to show by way of contrast 
the improvement made by our Annual Con- 
ferences in their methods of making records 
Take upacopy of the last annual Minutes 
cf any of the New England Conferences 
and you will be impressed with the minute 
details and fullness of statement of all im 
portant matters relating to the business of 
tne Conference session. Then turn to the 
Minutes of the New Hampshire Conference 
as published for 1843, and note the meagre- 
ness of the record. Where it was held, the 
record does not state; the Minutes are silent 
on the subjzct. Bat as they were printed at 
Claremont, it is inferred that that was the 
seat, especially as the writer remembers tes 
timony to that effect. Whether a Bishop 
presiced, and if so who, the Minutes do not 
show. From the fact tnat the report on 
missions shows that Bishop Waugh was 
made a ‘life member of the N. H. Confer- 
ence Missionary Society,’’ there is furnished a 
presumption that he presided. Some other 
outside evidence renders the presumption a 
certainty in the mind of your correspondent. 
Did that Conference have the services of a 
secretary — one or more? Aye, there is the 
rub; as no evidence 1s furnished whatever, 
outside of the fact that somebody published 
certain things that were done. Who did it, 
and whether he acted officially, cannot be 
determined by apy official signature; and 
toe writer has no means of determining 
from apy evidence at his command save the 
single statement, ‘‘ Pablished annually, by 
order of the Conference."” The Conference 
Minutes cf 1844 give no more light in regard 
its location and officers, with the exception 
that the name of ‘O. C. Baker, sec ,” ap 
pears in connection with two reports and one 
resolution. The deficiencies noted continued 
in the published Minutes till 1851, when we 
are favored with the light of the following 
statements: ‘‘The N. H. Conference com- 
menced its 22i annual session at Bristol, N. 
H., May 7, 1851. Bishop Waugh, president; 
Osmon C. Baker, secretary; Charies N. 
Smith, assistant secretary.”’ 

Pess bly some of the features of early 
Methodism, in the changes that have come 
adapting it to the present conditions of soci- 
ety, have disappeared, causing veterans now 
and then to sigh for ‘the good old times; ”’ 
but its methods of doing business and pre- 

serving its history are certainly not to be 
desired. Some of us are of the opinion that 
if the facts and rate of real progress were 
carefully noted by the entire fraternity, this 
plaint would not be heard at all. Were it 
not for keeping your readers side-tracked too 
long, this subjact might be expanded some- 
what — to the satisfaction of the writer, if to 
no one else. 

But my truant pen must be called back to 
the subject or it will gain the unenviable rep- 
utation won by some of the preachers who, 





instead of preaching upon their texts, are 





said to preach from them — some of them a 
good ways from them. 

The close of the former paper left the 
youthful itinerant among friends at Dalton; 
bat he tarried there only for a night. No 
remarkable incident ia remembered of the 
journey between that town and the first 
objective point—the home of the senior 
preacher at Guildhall, Vt. His reception by 
Bro. Austin and his family was of that kind- 
ly, cordial, Christian character calculated to 
make a bashfal young man feel at home and 
inspire him with some courage in relation to 
his prospective work. The reader may sup 
pose that this was practically matriculating 
into ‘‘Brush College.”” Not exactly; the 
inexperienced junior in this case had all the 
pleasure and misery of the brusb, minus the 
college part. Taking President Garfield's 
definition of a college, the writer could claim 
only half of it—he might sit on one end of 
the log, but no professor was provided for 
the other end. 

From reading the appointments in the 
Conference Minutes one would infer that th» 
father and the boy were to be brought into 
intimate association by traveling over the 
same field and alternating at the preaching 
appointments. This was not designed by 
those in authority who had mapped the 
charges and provided for them in the cab- 
inet. The two preachers were to be separated 
not only by the State line, but also by the 
Connecticut River. More than that, one was 
to be located so far down, and the other to 
be swung around so far up, the river, that 
they could have no communication by shout 
ing to each otber from its banks, The senior 
was to resume his work for the second year 
at Guildhall; while the janior to fiad bis 
field must march on farther toward the Brit- 
ish possessions, fix his headquarters, and 
prepare to traverse a large strip of Coos 
County north of the White Mountains. 

To be fully equip3ed outwardly, according 
to the fashion of the fathers, he purchased 
the second-hand saddle-bags (at a cost of 
$1.50) of Bro. Austin who, havirg reached 
the dignity of a sfateom, had no farthef use 
forthem. At this agreeable outfitting station 
the young preacher had, also, an opportunity 
to gather some other needed supplies in 
some description of his field (wbich was not 
wholly unknown by the senior), valuabie 
counsel, etc. 

Topeka, Kan. 





TO REV. A. J. LOCKHART. 


(May 5, 1893.) 


PROF, BENJ ¥F. LEGGETT. 
When dear old Crusoe, prince of boys hood’s 
prime, 
Kept his lone outlook from his island 
shore, 
He scored the weary years of passing time 
Upon a rude post by his cabin door; 
And far across the heaving waste of blue, 
Or restless billows white with tumbling 
foam, 
He watched and waited all the 
through 
For some white sail to waft him fondly 
home 


seasons 


And so, old friend! 
cay, 
And miss its glory in your northern clime, 
Nor know the coming of the smile of May, 
I notch your door-post with this friendly 
rbyme. 
May time has come, and on her sunny wings 
She bears life’s bloom and beauty all un- 
told, 
To crown the songfal natal day she brings — 
To weave again for you her pear! and gold 


lest you forget this 


All bail your birthday! How the swift years 
go! 
I may not pause to count the notches 


o'er — 
The summer songs, the swirls of winter 
snow — 
I only pray,God make them more and 
more! 


And when above the dim horizon-line 
You see at last the white wings gleaming 
far, 
May Hope and Love with gentle breath di- 
vine 
Fiil all the sails when you shal! cross the 
Bar! 
Ward, Pa 








NOTES ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
l- 


PROF. J, H. PILLSBURY. 


MONG the many great needs of 
the church of today, not the 
ieast prominent ia that of a deeper and 
steadily deepening spiritual life. The 
intrusion of the intense commercial 
spirit which pervades our American 
life into the religious life of the 
church is a dangerous possibility, and 
one against which we must most scru- 
pulously guard. ‘Isat the church is 
becoming more and more awake to this 
danger, no one who has watched the 
drift of the past decade can for a mo- 
mentdoubt. We have yet, however, 
very much to learn regarding the best 
means of averting the danger. At this 
very time our Sabbath worship is too 
much pervaded by a commercial esti- 
mate of the value of the services of 
the hired preacher, the paid choir, and 
the rented sitting. Sofar as one can 
discern from any external evidences, 
these elements constitute about the 
whole atmosphere of an alarmingly 
large number of our church gatherings 
on each successive Sabbath day. What 
can be done to change this condition 
of affairs? Is there a remedy at hand? 
I am sure there is, and that it can toa 
large degree be accomplished by 
bringing about the following changes 
in our methods of public worship : — 

1. Abolish the rented sitting. It is 
a disgrace to the Christian church. In 
the nobler religious life whieh is one 
of the certainties of the next century 
this will be counted among the abomi- 
nations of a time of religious degen- 
eracy. 

2. Abolish the operatic choir. It is 
another blot on our church life. Its 
profane mummery is not less sacrile- 
gious than the worship of effigies of 
the saints, and is much more subversive 
of a religious life. 

3. Let the people worship; they de- 
sire it. Lead the people in worship; 
they will gladly follow. Teach the 
people to worship. The pulpit has 
long taught them not to worship. 

I could write on each of these 
topics, but will now take space only 
for the latter. How shall we make 
our Sabbath service more a service of 
worship? I write with the hope of in- 
spiring insome of my readers, and 
more particularly my brethren in the 





ministry (for they are hardly abreast 
of the people in this respect), a pur- 
pose to return to the early principles 
of our church in this regard, and to a 
more sincere loyalty to the real spirit 
of Christian worship. 

There have been 


Two Great Trends 


in the history of the church of Christ 
in radically different directions, each, 
asit seems to me, away from the 
practice of the early Christians. ‘To 
understand them clearly, it is necessary 
to take a brief glance at the history of 
Christian worship. Two words which 
I shall have oceasion to use need to be 
defined to avoid confusion. They are 
often used in the same sense, but have 
a slightly different meaning. I refer 
to the words ‘‘ ritual” and ‘ liturgy.” 
The primary idea of a liturgy was that 
itis used bythe people and minister 
conjointly, whereas a ritual is merely 
a prescribed order of service. A ritual 
may be entirely devoid of the element 
of participation. In this primitive 
sense the liturgy is older than the 
ritual. 

In connection with the Jewish tab- 
ernacle service there were some re- 
sponsive exercises. The impressive 
ceremonies of Ebal and Gerizim show 
this. Many of the Psalms are cer- 
tainly intended for this sort of wor- 
ship. This element became more im- 
portant after the establishment of the 
synagogue which dates from the cap- 
tivity. That the early Cbristians 
should introduce some liturgical ele- 
ments into their worship is natural, 
and it is certain that they did. Sever- 
al paseages in the New Testament un- 
doubtedly refer to this custom. The 
former were certainly very simple, and 
were probably different in the several 
local churches. The Lord’s Prayer 
seems to bave been the only form 
which was used in all the churches, 


(and it is not certain that some varia- 


tions did not occur in the words of this. 
The next earliest liturgies were those 
used in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper. As this was celebrated every 
Sabbath day, these soon became an 
important element of the service of 
public worship. Liturgical forms for 
the baptismal sacrament are nearly as 
old. As there was comparatively little 
communication between the local 
churches, there was no urgent need of 
unifo: mity in these liturgies, and fora 
long time there seeus to have been 
little attention paid to this. Even the 
Apostles’ Creed docs not date farther 
back than the third century. It is 
difficult to determine when the work 
of unifying these liturgies commenced 
or in what way it was brought about, 
but it is not difficult to trace the influ- 
ence of certain natural and acknow)- 
edged centres which controlled in this 
as in other ecclesiastical affairs. The 
liturgies which have been preserved for 
us show at least four early types which 
are without doubt the basis of tne leter 
varying forms. These are: The litur- 
gy of St. James, or that of Antioch or 
Jerusalem; the liturgy of St. Mark, or 
that of Alexandria; the liturgy of St. 
Peter, or that of Rume; the liturgy of 
St. John, or St. Paul, or that of Ephesus. 
Of these, the first is the basis of the 
ritual of the Russian and Oriental 
Church, the second of the Egyptian 
Church, the third of the Roman 
Church, and the fourth of the Eaglish 
Church. While it is very doub:ful 
whether anything more than a mere 
nucleus of either of them originated 
with the apostle whose name ict bears, 
there can be no doubt of their early 
origin. The last two alone have any 
coanection with this article. As the 
power of the Roman empire spread 
over the couutries of Europe, there 
was a persistent effort to displace all 
other liturgies by that in use at Rome, 
and that at length became the basis of 
most of the liturgies of continental 
Europe. The many changes through 
which it passed, especiaily during the 
decadence of the spiritual life of the 
church, have transformed this liturgy 
into a magnificent but lifeless ritual 
in which the only traces of the prim'- 
tive liturgical character are found in 
the responses of the choir. 








CHLOROFORMED AT FIFTY. 


A RECENT correspondent in a religious 

weekly, somewhat chagrined at the 
inability of ministers who are in the youth of 
old age to obtain pastoral charges, humor- 
ously advises the adoption of chloroform at a 
certain period. His wit is excelled by what 
fell from the lips of another a few years ago, 
who urged that they be shotin the presence 
of the congregations refusing to call them. 
This facetionsness may be cruelty to the 
aging, and yet it is the only way in which a 
growing misfortune may be commented upon, 
There is no discount upon youth in the min 
istry. That is the peculiarity of the situa- 
tion. 

ln other vocations inexperience is weighed 
and rightly estimated. The matured busi- 
ness man at fifty 1s still king, and even to the 
end of weakening strength is consulted and 
relied upon. His long relation with the inter 
ests served tends to make his opinion more 
valuable and his wisdom law. Ministerial 
experience is apparently not so reckoned. 
There are exceptions, but they are few and 
far between, and the constant sbelving cf 
valued lives because they are on the shady 
side, is more like the estimation put upon 
horse flash than upon what must be consid- 
ered as human brains. Youth carries with 
it vigor and freshness, and bardly bas a 
young man completed his theological studies 
when the eyes of three or four churches are 
upon him, offering him inducements and 
emoluments which merely make the youthful 
possessor overestimate his own undeveloped 
powers, and may result in making him old 
before his time. 

Experience is worth something in every 
calling. If there is a searching demand for 
young ministers, and the older ones feel the 
pulsations of this desire in every community, 
there 1s also the possibility of never growing 
old in ministerial service. The secret of it 
can readily make itee:f known. Dullness is 
proverbially associated with certain periods, 
and partiality to fixed methods which have 
outgrown their former efficiency. The age 
and its requirements must enter into the mind 
of every public teacher and leader. To grow 
old with new methods and adjastments of 
religious teaching is to be forever young. 

A man’s usefuiness has, then, nothing per- 





manently to do with his years; it mast lean 
upon his opinions and conclusions. The best 
work ever known often comes after fifty. It 
has been proven so in many avocations; it 
can be made so in the vocation of the minis- 
try. Any complaint, then, about the ad- 
vancement of youth to the exclusionjof tne 
well-tried and ripened life must be laid at the 
right door. Dean Swift exc'aimed: “‘ When 
will our charches cease to be public dormito- 
ries?’’ The people have realiy determined 
that forthese times. Any exponent of Chris- 
tian truth with a wise discrimination about 
its use and a reasoning aptitude in applying 
it forcibly, will initiate himself into the feel- 
iogs of hearers who will not be tempted by 
the jadg nent of years as they will by the ear- 
vest, luring voice and the nob'e sentiment in 
all teaching which aims to be timely, and 
therefore effactive, and consonant with the 
highest ed fication of the race in its practical 
side, with no stress upon the merely theore « 
ical In this sense there can never be an old 
age to the ministry. — Boston T: axscript. 








PRAY FOR YOUR MINISTER. 


ES, pray for him whom you expect to 
be ever ready to counsel the per- 
plexed, to advise the young, to sympath ze 
with the ¢ filicted, to give comfort to the aged, 
to visit and pray with the sick, to help extri- 
cate those who are in difficulty, to encourage 
the weak, and to preach the Gospel not only 
on the Sab>ath day, but through the week by 
example as well as by precept. Do you not 
think he needs your prayers? Sometimes 
the drafts of sympathy and help he has to im- 
part to others almost take the brightness out 
of his own soul, and not infrequently after 
great spiritual labors and victories he feels a 
depression and discouragement like that 
which Elijsh experienced under the juniper 
tree. The position in which he is placed in a 
measure isolates him from those around him, 
and a loneliness somewhat akin to what our 
Lord felt when upon this earth is partially 
understood by some of His servants. 

For these reasons he needs your prayers. 
Pray, also, that he be not overcome by temp. 
tation. Are you surprised that your minis 
ter should feel the power of temptation? If 
be did not, he would have to cease to inhabit 
this lower world. Exquisitely indeed are the 
shafts polished which Satan casts at God’s 
anointed. Peculiar and subtie are the temp- 
tations he thrusts at the leaders of God's 
people 

They need your prayers because many are 
ready to criticise or flatter them, which is 
equally barmfal. Many a lovely thing we 
cnerish in the subdued light of our pleasant 
rooms which, if placed on a pedestal in the 
brilliant rays of the sun, would reveal to us 
imperfections of which we had never 
areamed. The minister by virtue of his 

ffice is so lifted up, subjected to the gaz3 of 
all, and therefore needs your prayers. 

We pray for certain ones each day in the 
week; let us take one of these days for our 
pastor. I have considered Saturday an ap- 
propriate day. Do we remember that God's 
ministering servants are His mouthpiece — 
called to stand between the living and the 
dead and preach the word that He has bidden 
toem? Biessed are the feet which are ready 
to be used in aiding the pastor to carry on 
the work he is trying to do; blessed are the 
tongues which are skilled only in saying 
velpful things concerning him; blessed are 
those whose money is freely given to help 
oim carry out his pisns and to broaden the 
work —but tne prayers of God’s faithfai 
ones that bring down His blessing upon the 
veart of His ministers must mean more than 
they all, 

1 remember hearing an aged minister (who 
is still tarrying in the land of Beulab) relate 
the following: ‘*When I began to preach 
l frequently went out in the country to hold 
meetings in school-houses, and often on such 
occasions 1 took with me two young men 
wuose religious ex perience was more intense 
chan most. One night I had been preaching 
and drew near the close when an infiaence 
came upon me causing me to launch out 
again for fifteen minutes or more. As we re- 
turned tothe place of our entertainment I 
was quite prostrated with weariness, accom 
panied w.th a slight hemorrnage from the 
iupgs, when one of the brothers said, ‘ Per 
naps [ should not have sent you oat that last 
time.” I then understood why I could al- 
ways preach 80 much better when they were 
present with me. Iwas indebted to their 
prayers.”’ 

A few years since, a minister who was sta- 
ti.ned in a neighboring city was blessed with 
an extensive revival. It was one of those 
peculiar times when the very air seemed filled 
with the presence of God. His wife, who be- 
lieved in prayer, was led by the Spirit to 
pray while her husband was preaching, that 
the sermon might be blessed to some partica- 
iar person she had in mind, and should cause 
tuem to start that night to seek the Lord. On 
several occasions the object of her prayers 
would waik up at the first invitation. Do we 
realize that we hold the key that will unlock 
the storehouse of heaven? 

Is it consistent in us to pray for the evan 
geiization of the world and then by our criti 
cisms to biock the wheeis of the most effi sient 
chariot which would bring it to pass? We 
should not like to hear it said in that last 
great day, ‘‘ Your minister proved a failure 
in your church because you withheld your 
aid from him.”’ A LISTENER. 





Investigation Invited. 


Of course it ‘is proper to inquire about what! 


any man says, Is it true? 

The wosi rigid investigation is invited into the 
testimonials pubiished in behalf of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilia. Special attention is called to the bigh 
charaeter of the persons whose tes\imonials are 
published by the proprietors of this medicine, as 
evidenced by their occupations or indorsements. 
In fact, nO matter where a tesiimonial in be balf ot 
Hood's Sarsapari la may be from, it is rellable 
and as werthy of cocfidence as if it came from 
your most trusted neighbor. 





EXCURSIONS TO THE 
WEsT. 


An exceptionally favorable opportunity for 
visiting the richest and most productive 
sections of the West and Northwest will be af- 
forded by the series of low rate harvest ex- 
cursions which have been arranged by the 
North Western Line. Tickets for these ex- 
cursions will be sold on August 22d, Septem- 
ber 12th and October 10th, 1893, to pointe in 
Northwestern Iowa, Western Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, aad 
will be good for return passage within twenty 
days from date of sale. Stop over privileges 
will be allowed on going trip in territory to 
which the tickets are sold. For further in 
formation, call on or address Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines. Circulars giving rates 
and detailed information will be mailed, free, 
upon application to W. A. Thral!, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 
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AR V You can't 
reach 
what {l), youstrive for, in 
house. work without 
Pearline. If you do only 
what you can easily, 
your / work suf- 
fers; if / you do all 
that you Was should, you 
suffer a yourself. 


Pearline takes your washing 
and cleaning on its own shoul- 
ders. It does it thoroughly, 
cheaply, quickly and s: xf ‘ly 
[f you want easy housework, 
you will want Peardline 
vhere in the house. 
‘ownre of imitations. 257 JAMES PYLE, N.Y 
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“WORTH A ‘GUINEA. A ‘Box.’ 


FECHAM' 
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:BILIOUS ‘and. a 


DISORDERS. 
e $ such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- § 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Of all 1 draggin. Price 25 
ew York Depot, 3¢ 


22008 










cents a Box. 
> Canal St. 


ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eeczemas, and every species 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica. 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Curt- 
CURA, the — skin cure, CUT! 
CURA bBo. an exquisite 6kin 
purifier a be autifier, and Cur! 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest o 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CcoTicuna Rem? 
DIES cureevery humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
where. Potter Drvue ann Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
B@- “* How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


PI PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 


preventer d and cured | yy CUTICURA BoaP. 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 














In one minute the Cuticura 

\ Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 

and muscular pains and weaknesses, 

The iirst and oniv paia-killing stron. theningwlaster 





Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appet z 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces ard palatable gra 
vies. Now mqoire @ 
strong, delicately fl .vored stock, 
and the th 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


these 


t stec’ is 





Established 1827. 
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Bist Corer Y’S 
3S = Compound light-spreading Sil. 
SS ver-plated Corrugated Glass 
RS REFLECTORS // 
s / r\\A wonderful invention for 

Ns 


eae etc, Satisfaction ‘ 
aor Cs or an ei vide 
Handsome EFLEC 
desicns. #§ BAILEY RE LECTOR ¢ OO. So 
- 2 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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~% 
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CH BELLS ¢: 


REST BELL 
Send for ie 3 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. he Eu. 


LY KNOWN SINCE 
Ney 7a Peg 25. 0001826 DF 
CO MENE WEED & Veco Soaest arat 
GENUIN 
WEST: TeTROY. N.Y 1s610-METAL 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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BY aie ar R, Best lngot Copper 
= MURCI and EK. India Tis. 
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The * EWEST, BRIGHTEST, MOST SATISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCHJOLS NGS ISSUED T~!'S SEASON 


SUNNY-SIDE SONCS. 


By Dr. WH. DOA +. 





$30 per — Ade 5 cents per copy if by mall. 
Specim n pages free on request. 

THE KBIGLOW & MAIN ©O 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








TO, MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 
to the extent of desiring to haveeach Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are - * 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
Choir leader, or better still, 








address of your 


of ail vour choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something thas 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. If you cannot attend 


to the matter personally, please ask soms 
one in your congregation who can. 


C"THE JOHN CHURCH C0, 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 8. 

— Congress meets in special session. 

’ A deficit of nearly $400,000 reported in the 
assets of the People’s Fire Insurance Co., of 
Manchester, N. H. 

- Indications that the World’s Fair will prove 
a colossal financial failure. 

— The Pacific Bank of San Francisco said to 
have been “ looted” of fully $800,000 by the sons 
of Dr. R. H. MoDonald. 

— The Corinth ship canal opened by the King 
of Greece, with much formality. 

— Death of Alfred B. Starey, editor of Har- 
per's Young People. 

— The gold reserve in the treasury increasing. 

= Sun-epote of unusual size discovered. 


Wednesday, August 9. 

— Incendiaries destroy N. Y. & N. E. bridge at 
Blackstone; approaching train stopped in time. 

— Excursion steamer “ Pomham™ burned at 
her dock in Providence. 

— Warrants issuea for ex-cashier Morrill, of 
Manchester, N. H. 

= The President's Message read in Congress; 
immediate repeal of Sherman law urged. 

— Town of Snow Hill, Md., destroyed by fire; 
loss, $300,000. 

— Seven workmen killed by the explosion of a 
powder mill near Belleville, Ill. 

— Stirring addresses at the Temperance re- 
union at the Point of Pines, Chelsea. 

— H. L. Hotchkiss & Co., New York bankers, 
suspend. 


Thursday, August 10. 

— All the big mills im Lawrence to close on 
Monday; 15,000 employees affected. 

— Death, at Washington, of Rear Admiral T. 
A. Jenkins, U. 8. N., at the age of 81. 

=-The new Old Colony steamer “ Priscilla,” 
the largest side-wheeler in the world, ready for 
launching at Chester, Pa. 

— The French minister returns to Bangkok. 

— The Madison Square bank in New York 
closes. 

— Earthgaakes in San Francisco and San 
Diego reported. 

— Virginia’s day at the World's Fair. 


Friday, August 11. 

— Active measures taken to prevent the spread 
of yellow fever in Pensacola. 

~ Order restored in Samoa. 
to Union Islands. 

— Cholera spreading in Europe; it appears at 
Antwerp and many other places; one death 
from the disease at the quarantine station in 
New York harbor. 

— Factional strife in Congress causes delay in 
solving the silver problem. 

=— Death of Geo. M. Towle, the well-known 
speaker and writer on history. 

= Dr. Parkhurst in New York, as head of the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, publicly 
charges the police with connivance with vice. 

— Patrick Egan, ex-minister to Chile, arrives 
in New York. 

— Death of Dr. G. F. Bigelow, an eminent 
physician of this city. 

Saturday, August 12. 

— Destructive forest fires in Michigan. 

— Egypt has a cabinet crisis; the young 
Khedive quarrele with his prime minister; 
England may have to interfere. 

— President Cleveland goes to Buzzard’s Bay. 

— A religious riot in Bombay; Mohammedans 
attempt to capture a Hindu temple. 

Seven more cholera suspects at the New 
York quarantine station; two deaths. 

— Severe earthquake on the Adriatic coast. 

— Cashier Grotenfend, of the Bank of Shasta 
County, Cal., a defaulter for more than 
$100,000. 

- Tremont Temple, in this city, soon to be 
rebuilt of iron, stone, and steel. 


~ The debate on silver opens in Congress; to 
continue a fortnight. 


Mataafa exiled 


Monday, August 14 


— Seventeen persone killed by the derailment 
of a train in Wales. 

—A tornado at Nanticoke, Pa.; three men 
killed, many iojured, and great damage done. 

~ Important discovery; the documents of the 
firat fourteen Congresses found among piles of 
books supposed to be useless, in the basement of 
the Senate wing of the Capitol. 


More than 50 people killed aud 1,200 put 
under arrest during the religious riots in Bom- 
bay thus far. 


— The new “ commerce-destroyer ” “ Minneap- 
olis’’ launched at Philadelphia. 

— Great fire in the lamber district of Minne- 
apolis; nearly 200 dwellings consumed; loss esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. 

— Over 59 persons killed and nearly 3,020 in- 
jared by a disaster at the powder works in Can- 
ton, China. 

— Chicago toughs assault and nearly kill Mrs. 
Emma Rice, wife of the cowboy evangelist, 
while preaching to them. 

— Seven new cases of cholera and eight deaths 


in Naples; 38 new cases and 17 deaths in Rou- 
mania. 


= A cloud buret in Hungary drowns 50 people 
and sweeps away 100 houses. 








THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Ministers, their wives, and friends, who 
have abandoned the idea of visiting the Co- 
lumbian Exhibition because of the expense, 
are offered an opportunity within the reach of 
a\l who can afford the most reasonable rates. 
Many excursions advertised at low rates fur- 
nish inferior accommodations, with no sleep- 
iog-car or stop-over privileges; but this pro- 
vides sleeping-car, stop-over on return trip, 
all the comforts of first-class traveling, with 
other advantages, full details of which may 
be had by addressing Rev. F. B. Graves, 36 
Bromfield 8t., Boston. 





An open fire on the hearth is one of the 
most inexpensive luxuries. Any mason will 
give you the cost of the brick work, and it 
will be very little. Now turn to another part 
of this paper and see the $14 chimney-piece 
(mantel and over-mantel combined) offered 
by Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 Canal St. This 
is all you need to incur in the way of ex- 
pense. 





In view of what Hood’s Sarsaparilia has done for 


others, is it not reasonable to believe that it will 
also be of benefit to you? 





Lost Time 
is money lost. Time saved is money saved. Time 
and money can be saved by using the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
Custards, Puddings and Sauces. Try it and be 
convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 





THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.] 
communion. One has been received by letter 
and three are to unite in full connection in 
the near future. Six members have moved 
to other fields; still the work increases on the 
hands of Rev. J. L. Wesley. The pastor's 
claim was again advanced at the first quar- 
terly conference, it now being $600 a year and 
all arrearages paid up. While there are still 
giants in Canaan, the pastor and people ex- 
pect to overcome them through Christ, and 
to fully enter into possession of the land that 

flows with milk and honey. 

Cabot. —- The Epworth League held a very 
successful lawn party on the grounds of the 
church, July 28. Though one of the busiest 
days of the season, the ,patronage was large. 
The proceeds will mostly go for organ repairs 


and other items of church work. Miss Susie 
Atkins was the efficient head of the commit- 
tee. The congregations have been larger 
this summer than in any previous season of 
the present pastorate. The July collection 
for Church Extension was the largest ever 
taken here. ‘ Epworth Songs ”’ has been in- 
troduced, and is becoming popular with the 
singers. The Loague grows and prospers. 
Services are maintained weekly in three out- 
districts of the town Sunday afternoons, 
Pastor Tucker, of Marshfield, alternating 
with the pastor of Cabot at South Cabot. A 
valuable addition to the Sunday-school libra- 
ry has been recently procured. A good dele- 
gation of young people expect to attend the 
Seminary next term. The services of the 
new presiding elder were greatly appreciated. 
Three young people have asked prayers. The 
pastor of the Congregational Church advised 
his congregation to attend the Methodist 
services during a part at least of his August 
vacation. Relations between the two 
churches are most fraternal and pleasant. 

The District. — Presiding Elder Hamilton 
has just completed his first quarter’s circuit 
of the churches. He finds the work encour- 
aging at nearly every point, and in almost 
every case pastor and people are satisfied 
with the appointments made at the last Con- 
ference. During the quarter Bro. Hamilton 
traveled 1,045 miles by team and 408 by rail. 
While the salaries of the pastors on this dis- 
trict were advanced $1,200 last year over the 
preceding year, the advance of this year over 
last wili be still larger, so that good progress 
is being made inthe right direction. Bro. H. 
spoke at 27 different places on the Sabbath, 
and preached 48 times during the thirteen 
weeks. Notwithstanding this his health is 
still good. 


Victory. — Rev. C. W. Ross is doing a fine 
work at this place. The satisfaction of the 
people with his labors is evidenced by the 
fact that they have largely increased his sal- 
ary, and also paid him in failto a recent 
date. The people of this place propose to 
help their pastor to secure victory in every 
advance movement. 

Lyndonville. — All attending this grove- 
meeting are requested to bring the Epworth 
Hymnal Nos. land2. Thursday, Aug. 24, 
will be Epworth League Day. The adjourned 
meeting of the district stewards will be held 
Ang. 24at 1 P. m., and the annual meeting of 
the Camp-meeting Association wul be held 
Friday, Aug. 25, at 1 Pp. m , at Lyndonville. 
These notices are important. 


St. ‘Johnsbury. — Sister A. L. Bailey, 
known and loved throughout the Conference 
on account of her abundant labors, has been 
very ill, butis now recovering. 


Brownington. — Rev. W. F. Felch, of 
East Charleston, has been engaged to 
preach regularly at this place. 


Barton. — Pastor Lewis baptized two per- 
sons by immersion the first Sabbath in 
August. Editor Blake of this place, having 
visited the Seminary at Montpelier, and 
registered his daughter there for a course of 
stady, speaks in eulogistic terms concerning 
this flourishing scnool. RETLAW. 








EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Bucksport District. 


Eastport. — The wotk of the year on this 
charge opened up most encouragingly. The 
people of the city as well asthe church were 
glad to welcome Rev. C. L. Haskell back for 
thefourth year. Entering heartily into their 
labors, the church felt sure of signal victory. 
Pians were being worked whereby the small 
debt remaining on church property was likely 
to be raised at an early date; but, alas! how 
true that ‘‘in the midst of life we are in 
death,”’ for after only one week’s illness Bro. 
Haskell is called from labor to reward, and a 
faithfal church and people are left to mourn 
his sudden departure. Bro. Haskell’s labors 
in this city have been fruitful of much good. 
A pastor in a sister church in his remarks at 
&@ memorial service said: ‘* I feel I have lost 
a father in the Gospel and a leader in every 
reform.’’ A strong all-round man is needed 
on this charge, who will fiad a church well 
organized and ready to join heartily in the 
work of the Lord. 


Lubec. — During the latter part of last year, 
while Rev. J. H. Barker was pastor and Rev. 
Z. B. Grass was assisting him in special 
meetings, a gracious revival was experienced, 
and the whole town felt the effacts. The work 
is still going on, though a change of pastors 
was made at the last session of Conference. 
The Lord abides with His chosen ones, and 
through them is blessing others. At the 
first quarterly conference the pastor, Rev. 
Z. B. Grass, reported 26 received into full 
membership, an Epworth Lsague organized 
with 65 members, $60 worth of books added 
to the Suoday-school library, and attendance 
on all services good and interest increasing. 
Five have recently made a start forthe king- 
dom. Bro. Grass is much liked by this peo- 
ple. 

The church at this place has sustained a 
great loss in the death of Sister Amelia 
Brown, who departed this life, July 22, at 
the age of 77 years. Her pastor writes: ‘‘ Sis- 
ter Brown professed faith in Christ at the 
early age of eleven years, and shortly after 
united with the M. E. Church and remained 
a consistent and respected member until 
death. She was always very active and lib- 
eral in all departments of church work. A 
husband and a large circle of friends are left 
to mourn her departure.” 

Whiting. — This isa part of Rev. E. A. 
Glidaen’s charge, and here as on other parts 
we find him doing effectual work. At the 
quarterly conference recently held at this 
place, the pastor reported that two had re- 
cently begun the Caristian life, one had been 
received in full,and that the interest was 
good in all departments of the work. 


Outler. — Rev. N. J. Jones is pastor. The 
work is being carefally looked after by him. 
A cottage is being builton the camp-ground 
at East Machias by this people, the work be- 
ing carried on under the direction of Bro. 
Silas Turner. 


Castine. — The year opens well here. Rov. 
O. H. Fernald is continuing his labors with 
this people, and we shall expect to hear of 
much good being done. 

Brooksville. — Rev. W. F. Campbell was 
appointed to this charge this year, and al- 
though but a few weeks had passed when the 
first quarterly conference was held, we found 
the work prospering all over the charge un- 
der his labors. 

Swan’s Island. — Rev. A. J. Turner is sup- 
plying the work at this point and is making 
a success of his labors, forthe Lord is with 
him. The church has recently sustained a 
great loss in the death of Bro. David Sprague, 
who for many years had been an earnest 
worker in all departments wherein a faithful 
layman can work. 

Gott’s and Black Islands.— This ian some 
respects is a new charge, the people on the 
last-named island never before having had a 
Methodist preacher regularly among them; 
and, in fact, for many years no religious 
services of any kind have been held here, 
there being only a very few families on the 
island. But last year a company — of which 
Bro. Couch, formerly of Round Pond, is a 
member—opened up extensive granite 
works at this point, thus calling a large num- 
ber of men to labor here. Bro. Couch, de- 





siring to give these men and their families the 
benefit of some religious privileges, has pro- 
vided a place where divine services have been 
held each week since Conference. The pastor, 
Rev. J. E. Lombard, is doing faithful work 
on these “ islands of the sea; "’ the Lord is 
with him and victory is sure to turn on 
Zion’s side. A church with about twenty 
members was organized recently. 

West Tremont. — Though this is Rev. A. 
B. Carter's first year with this people, we find 
he is getting well into the work, and the out- 
look is very encouraging. H. W.N. 





Bangor District. 


Mattawamkeag and Lincoln. — Rev. M. H. 
Siprelle is having good congregations and 
marked success with his people. Recently a 
Methodist Sabbath-school was organized at 
Lincoln, large in members and fall of pur- 
pose to win many to their ranks. Brother 
Karl Raupach, of Eastport, has been a helper 
in the work on this charge. Best of all, souls 
are being saved. 








THE SILVER PROBLEM. 


REY. J. 8. BRECKINRIDGE, D. D. 


There is estimated to be $370,095,000 
less gold money in the world today 
than there is silver money. In other 
words, the civilized nations are using, 
as a circulating medium, $3,632,605,000 
worth of gold and $4,002,700,000 worth 
of silver. Of this entire stock of coin 
and bullion the United States possesses 
$664,275,335 worth of gold, and about 
$658,000 000 worth of silver. There 
has, until recently, always been more 
gold than silver in the world —very 
much more. But the discovery of 
America revealed vast deposits of sil- 
ver in its southern section, and for 
three hundred years, according to 
Humboldt, there were forty-four 
ounces of silver mined for every ounce 
of gold. This ratio continued until 
the discovery of gold in California and 
Australia about 1848. Then the ratio 
was reversed, and more gold (in value) 
than silver was mined. Later the bo- 
napza silver mines of the West made 
the value of the precious metals pro- 
duced nearly equal again. In this 
country the production of silver is now 
rapidly outstripping that of gold. Pre- 
vious to 1873 the United States had 
mined $1,229 286,769 worth of gold, 
and only $153,522,000 worth of silver. 
Since 1873 we have produced $879,520,- 
000 worth of silver and only $675,595,- 
000 worth of gold. The whole world, 
during the twenty-three years preced- 
ing 1873, produced in value six times 
as much gold assilver. But since 1873 
it has produced (in value) more silver 
than gold. The increased production 
of silver throughout the globe is 
marked. During the past three years 
more than $400,000,000 worth of it at 
commercial rates, were mined, and 
this, at present coinage value, would 
be worth over $600,000,000. 

That its market price should have 
rapidly declined, therefore, is not sur- 
prising. It has almost always been 
declining. A few centuries ago, says 
Mr. R. G. Horr, the comparative value 
of gold and silver was as 8 tol, anda 
century later as 10 to 1, and two cent- 
uries later still as 12 to 1, and then 13 
tol,and15tol. This was the status 
when our Revolutionary forefathers 
won their independence. Congress, 
therefore, in 1792, in establishing 
our system of bimetallic coinage, de- 
creed that the silver dollar should 
contain fifteen times as much of 
standard silver as the gold dol. 
lar did of standard gold. When, 
in 1834, the commercial value of 
silver had so declined that an ounce 
of gold was worth sixteen ounces of 
silver, Congress very properly and 
honestly reduced the weight of the 
gold dollar, so that its intrinsic value 
became the same as that of the silver 
dollar. Again, when in 1848~-'49 the 
discovery of vast gold mines in Cali- 
fornia reduced the value of gold and 
evhanced that of silver, Congress, re- 
sponding to the commercial demand, 
reduced the weight (in 1853) of frac- 
tional silver coins more than three per 
cent., and made silver money a legal 
tender for sums of only five dollars 
and less. Up to that time only four 
millions of silver dollars had been 
coined by our government, while over 
one hundred millions of fractional cur- 
rency had been minted. This legisla- 
tion, therefore, very fairly met the 
emergency, a8 can readily be seen. 

Thus matters stood until 1873. From 
the foundation of our Republic the 
law ordained that any person who 
delivered gold or silver bullion ata 
United States mint, might have it 
converted, at little or no cost to him- 
self, into as many dollars as it would 
make, and returned to him. This was 
‘* equal free coinage.” This law worked 
well so long as the intrinsic value of a 
gold and silver dollar remained essen- 
tially equal. But when the commer- 
cial value of a gold dollar rose five, 
and ten, and twenty, and thirty cents 
above that of the silver dollar, the 
outlook clouded over, and a storm 
threatened. Had Congress been as 
wise as former Congresses were, and 
re-adjusted the ratio, all might have 
been well. Instead of this, the free 
coinage of silver was denied to all, and 
from 1873 to 1878 no silver dollars were 
coined. Congress then passed a law 
requiring that two million silver dollars 
should be coined each month, and 
made provision for four millions of 
them to be coined monthly, if the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury thought it best. 
This continued to be the law until 
1891. 

Meanwhile the silver States people, 
joined by all who thought that the 
country needed more money, became 
so imperative in their demand for free 
coinage at the old rate of 1 to 16, that 
a@ compromise measure was passed, 
which required the purchase by the 
government, for coinage purposes, of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver each month. 


This went into operation in 1891, and 
is in operation still. This is the provis- 
ion which Congress has been convened 
in extraordipary session to consider. 
The President advises that it be speed- 
ily and unconditionally repealed. This 
is evidently sound advice. The govern- 
ment cannot afford te send out any 
more dollars which are worth less than 








seventy cents each. It looks dishon- 
est. It undermines confidence. The 
United States should either cease to 
coin silver dollars, or coin those that 
are intrinsically worth what their 
name implies. Gold is now worth 24 
or 25 times as much per ounce as sil- 
ver. 


“BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION.” 


REV. D. C. KNOWLES, D. D. 














As the lustre of a diamond is en- 
hanced by its setting, so the attract- 
iveness of aschool is affected by its 
surroundings. Knvironment is a very 
important consideration in the educa- 
tion of young people. 

The New Hampshire Conference has 
been fortunate in the location of its 
Seminary at Tilton. It is situated in 
the geographical centre of its territory, 
and is accessible by railroad from 
every point of the compass. It is on 
the direct route from Boston to the 
White Mountains, and has special con- 
nections with the railroad systems on 
the East and West. So easy are its 
connections that I candine in my home 
and take tea with almost any pastor in 
the Conference. 

The outlook from our building is one 
of the most charming in New England. 
Hillside and valley lie in graceful 
curves on every hand checkered with 
forest and field and farm-houses, while 
picturesque mountain-ranges skirt the 
horizon to the westward. The Winne- 
pesaukee River winds through this 
beautiful scenery and sends out cease- 
less melody from its foaming cascades. 

On an elevation overlooking the vil- 
lage less than three hundred yards 
from the station, with which it is con- 
nected by a concrete walk seven feet 
wide, the school building is situated. 
Its campus is in the centre of the vil- 
lage. On every hand are neat and at- 
tractive houses, giving evidence of the 
culture and taste of their inhabitants. 
Almost all the fences, symbols of un- 
brotherly feelings, have been removed, 
and well-kept lawns give evidence of 
the love of home. The sidewalks are 
noticeably superior. Miles of the best 
of concrete line the streets and make 
walking a delight. In some cases the 
roads are concreted from side to side 
for considerable distances. Statuary 
and fountains and little parks greet 
the eye here and there, and an island 
in the river has been fitted up with 
every convenience that art could sug- 
gest for lawn parties and other social 
gatherings. A park with delightful 
driveways and shady seats is to be 
found on the outskirts of the village. 
Many of these improvements are to be 
credited to the generosity of Charles 
E. Tilton, after whom the town is 
named. Our streets are lighted by 
electricity, and also many of our 
homes, and an abundant supply of ex- 
cellent water from a neighboring lake 
gives us city privileges. 

The post-office and rooms for public 
offices are located in a fine brick 
building, the gift of Mr. Tilton to the 
town. It contains a large hall for 
public purposes. Elections are held 
in it, and by the deed of conveyanc 
all emoking is forever prohibited with- 
in its walls, so that the citizens of the 
ideal village can attend to their public 
duties without so much as the smell of 
tobacco on theirgarments. Mr. Tilton 
has merited the thanks of all voters 
for his gift with such rational condi- 
tions. 

Akin to this prohibition our village 
has recently added another far more 
beneficent. In the olden time the so- 
cial atmosphere of the place was 80 
demoralized by intemperance that the 
friends of the school seriously debated 
the propriety of removing it else- 
where. But a new era has come. 
Several years ago the Methodist and 
Congregational churches united in 
holding a temperance meeting one 
Sabbath evening each month for the 
discussion of the responsibility of 
Christian citizens to their community. 
The pastors and people conducted 
their own meetings, and all persons 
were freely urged to take part in the 
spirit of personal responsibility. The 
tide of opposition to the liquor traffic 
rose gradually and with resistless 
energy, and has culminated in an 
Appomattox. The saloonists have 
closed up or fled from the town, and 
all places suspected are so vigilantly 
watched that the violators of law live 
in mortal terror of its penalties. A 
strong committee appointed by this 
union meeting keep guard over our 
homes, backed up by a fund of over 
$700, afree gift of our people for the 
prosecution of all who sell liquor to 
our citizens. Nota dollsr of this fu d 
has yet been touched, and it lies in 
the bank a perpetual menace to all 
who dare to grapple with its power. 

In such an environment Tilton Sem- 
inary is situated. It has helped to 
bring about these moral conditionr, 
and our people appreciate the fact ana 
cherish it with becoming pride and 
rejoice in its increasing prosperity. May 
it speedily receive what it so much 
needs to equip it for highest useful- 
ness—a generous endowment. This 
is coming at no distant day, but there 


are some who long to see it before 
they go hence. 


WORLD-WIDE AGITATION AND 
PROGRESS. 


The financial crisis is calling atten- 
tion to the condition of the poor 
throughout the country, and indeed 
throughout the world. The silver 
mining States in the West are great 
sufferers; likewise the agricultural 
States encumbered by mortgages. 
Tramps are multiplying with great 
rapidity. One railroad in the West 
has adopted the habit of backing out of 
the stations before starting and then 
running through them with great ra- 
pidity, to prevent tramps from board- 
ing the trains. 


The Bitter Cry of Poor and Outcast Boston. 


Aug. 9, the Boston Herald devoted a page 
to the inhabitants of the poorer districts of 
Boston. Some of the revelations might be 
made at any time, but they are multiplied 
and intensified by present conditions in the 
business world. The Herald stated that it is 
a characteristic of the Italians and Portuguese 
never, except in rare cases, to make their 
poverty known. They are proud, and con- 
sider it humiliating to publicly parade their 
distress. In misfortune and sorrow these 
people, the vast majority of whom are illiter- 
ate, cleave to one another and are ever ready 
to share the loaf. But one Jewish family 
in want was found in the North End, thereby 
proving an — to the rule that the 
Jews provide for their own, and therefore are 
not worse than infidels. The reporters criti 
cise the churches, charities, city philanthropic 
institutions, and the fraternal orders and so 
cieties for not doing more than they do and 
enough to furnish real relief. 


Business and Philanthropy. 


Dr. Warner, owner of the big corset facto- 
ry at Bridgeport, Conn., has provided for the 
feeding of his 1,600 female employees, or as 
many of them as are destitute of homes and 
the means of support,during the running of his 
factory on halftime. The meals are given at 
the Seaside Institute, which is near the facto- 
ry, and is the home of hundreds of girls who 
are furnished witn board at cost of the mate. 
rial. Six hundred other girls took advantage 
of Dr. Warner's generosity at dinner one day 
last week. The example of Dr. Warner has 
caused a number of wealtny women in the 
city to fit up their spare bedrooms for the use 
of the girls till the mills start again. 


World-wide and British Methodism. 


Including the various offshoots from the 
parent stem, the Methodists of Great Britain 
claim a membership of nearly 800,000 
who, probably, represent an aggregate 
of some four million adherents —a good 
half, at least, being associated with the Wes. 
leyans. The Methodist fraternity through- 
out the world comprises about 4,800,000 mem- 
bers, and wields an influence over some 
twenty-three millions of people; so that, in 
respect to members, and probably religious 
power, it is far ahead of all Episcopalian or- 
ganizations combined. In no case through- 
out the civilized world is any section of Meth- 
odists connected with the State. All of the 
several branches are supported by the free 
will offzrings of their members, and on both 
sides of the Atlantic they uphold the stand- 
ard of evangelical religion, and are almost 
entirely free from the baleful inflaence of 
sacerdotalism. The London Independent and 
Non-Oonformist says : — 

*« It is well to ponder these facts at a time 
when the pretensions of the Anglican 
Church are so much in evidence, and when 
the Establishment insists, with increasing 
urgency, on its exclusive claims to suprem- 
acy, and the necessity of absorbing all the 
rest. Wesleyanism has now for some time 
scouted the idea of being a poor relation of 
the Established Church, and its rejection of 
the historic episcopate as the price of re. 
anion has once for all banished the thought 
of its absorption in the church of which Wes 
ley himself was once a devoted member.” 


Hospital Saturday in London. 


Hospital Saturday in London includes a 
street collection by ladies, who are stationed 
in booths throughout the city. More than 
$15 000 was collected in that way on the 
Saturday in July observed this year. 


Churches Combine. 


In Clark County, Kansas, where hard 
times prevail and crops have failed, the 
religious people of all denominations are 
discharging all but one minister in the inter 
est of economy. At Asbland, the county 
seat, the seven denominations combined and 
took a vote on the most popular of the seven 
ministers who should preach the Gospel to 
the people, eschewing all doctrinal topics 
Rev. Mr. Miller, of the Methodist Church, 
was selected and the other six discharged. 
The unsuccessful accepted their fate, know- 
ing that there was not support for but one 
minister. The plan is satisfactory, and will 
be adopted in other counties in the drought 
district. 


Educative Photography. 
Mrs. Catherine Weed Barnes Ward, of 
Albany, N. Y., a granddaughter of Thurlow 














Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall 8t., N, ¥. 











This Barytes is a heavy white powder 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 


old and standard brands of 


*“* ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 


«* ATLANTIC " (New York) 
«‘BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
“* BRADLEY ” (New York) 
**BROOKLYN " (New York) 

** COLLIER " (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo) . 

“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘“‘Old Dutch” process 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in 





What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. 


*«*«ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb’gh) 


it will outlast all other paints, give a 
rotection to the wood, 


N ] ] 9 Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because 
y handsomer finish, better 
@ and the first cost will be less. 


If Barytes and other adulterants of white 
lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “ Strictly Pure White Lead? 


(ground stone), having the appearance 


of white jead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 


Be careful to use only 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘*FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 

*«* LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) : 

** SOUTHERN ™ (St. Leuis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER" (New York) 

** UNION " (New York) 


brands, established by a lifetime of use. 


For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 


paints everywhere. 


; : ; k containing informa- | 
i to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a boo 
en te mee cave you fnany a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card to 5. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,” 


° sO. 


1 Broadway, New York. 


Weed, claims that amateur photography 
properly conducted will be a factor of great 
importance among the forces of civilization. 
She says that “ photography can be used as 
a means of teaching young people, and it 
should have a place in every college course.” 


A Gunboat to Defend Missionaries. 


The United States gunboat ‘‘ Bennington ”’ 
has sailed for the Mediterranean. Her mis- 
sion abroad is to enable her commander to 
investigate the charges relating to persecu- 
tion of American missionaries in Asia Minor. 
Upon leaving Europe the ‘‘ Bennington” 
will sail for Montevideo in the South 
Atlantic. 


Papal Socialism. 


Less than five years ago the Pope issued an 
encyclical on the labor question and social- 
ism in general. The importance of the sub 
ject, in his estimation, is attested by the 
preparation of another. An unofficial trans- 
lation has been published. He says: — 


‘* At this moment Europe is in the throes 
of an immense upheaval of society, in which 
one violent struggie succeeds another unceas- 
ingly. In many cases the reason is to be 
found in the fact that legislation has not been 
duly enacted. This state of unrest is not con- 
fined to the working classes, properly so 
called. It has taken root and is bearing fruit 
in the more cultivated part of society... . 
Placed on a basis more social than economic, 
being more of a struggle than a pacification, 
more an aggression than a defense, the strike 
loses ite natural aspect and hides its essence, 

‘* A strike can be justified only as a means 
of defense when an individual’s interest is 
attacked. Never can it be justified as a col- 
lective arm of aggression. The demonstra- 
tions which have taken place, and the tu- 
mults and riots which have followed, are 

rave symptoms of the situation, and call 
or the serious attention of the most astute 
economists and lawmakers, who must ac- 
knowledge democratic socialism to have 
ripened into a power of which it is necessary 
to take account and in the face of which it is 
incumbent to adopt wise and prudent tactics 
in order to bring about spontaneously those 
economic reforms which are favored by 
equity, justice, mercy, and religion.” 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 
CAPE BRETON. 


“ The Premier Vacation Resorts of the N 





By common consent the best way of x 
there is to travel by those magnificently e, 
boats of the CANADA, ATLANTIC & I’! 
8.8. LINE, the 


QLIVETTE and HALIPAY, 


which sail from the north side of Lewis \ ‘ 
every TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SAT{ | 
DAY, at noon. 


Connection is made at Halifax for al! p 
the Maritime Povinces and Newfoundland, a 
should be borne in mind that | his is the o: 
between Boston and Halifax giving through + 
issuing through tickets and checking bagza, 
rail and water routes. 

Fali particulars, folders, etc., on applicat 
any ticket agent, or 

RICHARDSON & BARNA! 
General Ave 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Ma 
J. D. HASHAGEN, 
261 Broadway, New York. 








TOWARD THE FAIR. HOT 
to $1.00 per Day. 
the Fair Grounds. 

rant, at very moderate prices. 


WORTH. If you are to attend the Fa 
early. Address 


The Procession is Moving 


is Methodist 
Headquarters at the Columbian Exposition. 

Accommodations for 1,500 Guests. 
Five hundred feet from an entrance. 


EL EPWORTH 
Rates Reduc 
Sixty-siy 

A first-class Resta 


Meals served either upon American or b 
plan. Our guests enjoy the most delightful social advantages. 
regularly held in the hotel auditorium. 


Religious 
You will be pleased with HOTEL 
ir, do not fail to apply for accom: t 


CARLETON N. GARY, 
Fifty-Ninth St. and Monroe Ave., Chicago. 





In the name of Momis, God of 


mantel complete) we sell at 


ONLY $i4. 


sive mantel. 


and gold at trifling cost. 
Send two 2 ct. stamps for our new 
alogue. 


48 CANAL ST.{*:' 


READY NOW. 


what fault can be found with this Chimney-piece, 
which, as an entire production (mantel and over- 


It is made of selected Whitewood, mortised 
and joined with as much care as in the most expen- 
It can be stained in close imitation 
of cherry or mahogany; or it can be painted a 
soft Ivory White; or it can be finished in white 


Grumbling, 


mantel cat- 





Paine’s Furniture Co., 


have derot. | BOSTON. 





RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN TRE WORLD. 


GLENWOOD 
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Shoe. 
Value. 


For Ladies, $3.00 


R protect you against high prices. 







% paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually 
{ If you wish to economize in your footwear it 
% when nextin need. Sent by Mail, Postage 

no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE’  cavinen. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 

Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 


Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 


: W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
§ the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do You Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
<2 world we arecontented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value put in W.L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, 
§ shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 

shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
os system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 


Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 


Extra 


» $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 


The dealer who sells you unstamped 


ORORORORORORCR ON OROROR CORR OR CHORE ORO 







to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes, 

will pay = to examine W, L. Douglas Shoes 
Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
instructions how to order by mail, 
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Send to CHARLES S, FEE, Gen. Pass 
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